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EDUCATION OF UNEMPLOYED 


By Dr. LOTUS D. COFFMAN 


PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


In the past society has solved its unem- 
ployment problem for youth by sending 
them to school. As long as it was possible 
for society to profit by the labor of chil- 
dren, it hired them to work. But when 
work, due to changes in industrial life, was 
no longer available, the school day and the 
school year were lengthened, the entire 
educational program greatly expanded, 
and all because of pressures brought to 
bear upon the schools by special groups or 
by society in general. 

Now the young people of America face 
i new unemployment situation. It arises 
partly out of the fact that the number of 
adults per one thousand children has been 
steadily declining; partly from the indus- 
trialization of society, and partly from the 
world-wide depression which threatens the 
very foundations of civilization itself. 
Millions are out of employment in this 
country; tens of millions more throughout 
the world. How the people shall be re- 
turned to work is a problem of the gravest 
importance to the welfare of humanity. 

Of the millions who are out of work, 
there are several million young people 
who, with nothing to do, are wondering 
what the future has in store for them. 
Some of them have already broken away 

1An address given on August 23, 1933, at a 


meeting held at the University of Minnesota on 
‘‘The Education of Unemployed Youth.’’ 


from the moorings of home and have be- 
come aimless drifters. I have seen hun- 
dreds of them this summer in empty box 
cars, riding freight trains across the coun- 
try. Every highway is lined with hitch- 
hikers asking for rides. Every urban com- 
munity has its quota of young men and 
young women with nothing to do. Every 
rural community has its share of youth 
who find it unprofitable to labor on the 
farm and who, like thousands of others, are 
looking for a break in the clouds. Failure 
to prepare these and other similar groups 
for the increased leisure which seems inevi- 
table ean wreck civilization. 

Unemployment for any age group is al- 
ways serious, but unemployment of youth 
is the most serious of all. It is serious 
because it means that the right kind of 
character is not being developed in young 
people. It is serious because the training 
of future leaders is being neglected. It is 
serious because the entire situation and the 
influences flowing from it will develop false 
notions, and bad habits and ideals, unless 
the proper correctives are provided. If we 
neglect youth in our effort to recover pros- 
perity, we shall pay heavily for our neglect 
a few years from now; in fact, we shall pay 
more heavily than if we neglect any other 
age group, although, of course, no group 
should be neglected. 

These statements are made without any 
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thought of criticizing any of the things the 
state and federal governments are doing. 
Measures of relief, new and untried, are 
being experimented with by the federal 
government. Public officials and private 
agencies are cooperating to the utmost with 
the federal government in promoting and 
in carrying on these experiments. That is 
as it should be. If we are to succeed, we 
must find a moral equivalent to war to hold 
Perhaps that moral equiva- 
lent lies in the new recovery act. We must 
remember that we are engaged, literally 
engaged, in a war, a war which ealls for 


us together. 


the exercise of all the resourcefulness the 
nation possesses and which calls for coop- 
eration as unfailing and as faithful as that 
which gripped the nation during the world 
war. 

But our success will be only temporary 
if we neglect our obligation to youth. 
Something has been accomplished by plae- 
ing 300,000 young men at work in forestry 
and erosion camps, but this, valuable as it 
is as a temporary expedient, does not solve 
the problem this commission is called upon 
to consider. The number of young men in 
this state drawn off into the forestry and 
erosion camps is comparatively small and 
the plan fails wholly to give consideration 
to young women. 

We have in the state of Minnesota alone 
approximately 225,000 young men and 
women between 17 and 24 years of age. If 
we include the 16-year-old group, the total 
will approximate 275,000 or 300,000. 
Nearly 50 per cent. of all the applications 
for jobs are made by persons between 16 
and 24. About 80,000 young people of 
those ages have finished high school, and 
of the 80,000, probably 25,000 or 30,000 
have been or are in college. A few have 
returned to high school for post-high-school 
work. A vast majority of them are not in 
school, many of them do not see how they 
ean attend school, and few of them can find 


work to do. 
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Now, the practical question is, What, if 
anything, shall be done about the matter? 
That is the question the governor of the 
state created this commission to consider. 
Not any one of us, I suspect, feels that he 
is sufficiently wise to know what should be 
done in every instance. Personally I do 
not feel that I possess all the information 
I should have in preparing a comprehensive 
plan nor do I feel that I have all the imag- 
ination one needs to outline a plan that will 
meet fully these needs of this vast body of 
young people. 

Of certain things, however, I am per- 
fectly clear. I am clear as to some of the 
things we should not do. We should not 
pauperize youth; we should not assume 
that our mission is to furnish relief to dis- 
tressed institutions; we should not advo- 
eate an educational plan which permits the 
employment of superannuated or ineompe- 
tent teachers, even though they are out of 
work; we should not think in terms of the 
amount of money we can obtain; nor 
should we think of any personal gain that 
may accrue to any or to all of us. We 
should keep our eyes fastened steadfastly 
upon the youth of our state, upon what we 
ean do for them in the present emergency. 
At no time should we lose sight of them 
and of their problems. We need the wis- 
dom of a sage and the enthusiasm of aspir- 
ing youth itself as we consider these prob- 
lems. 

I have been asked by the state commis- 
sioner of education, Mr. E. M. Phillips, to 
present my own views as to some of the 
things that can be done. My views, of 
course, will be subject to refinement and 
correction as the discussion of our common 
problem proceeds. Out of this discussion 
there should evolve a more or less coherent 
plan and some provision or suggestions 
should be made for its administration. 

The committee is not without some pre- 
liminary impressions. Mr. Harold O. Sod- 


erquist has been engaged during the last 
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three weeks in collecting data for our bene- 
fit. It is hoped that he may be able to 
make a preliminary report later in the 
meeting. One of the matters upon which 
he may report is the classification of the 
youth of the state. It is perfectly clear 
that they do not all fall in the same cate- 
gories and that their needs vary enor- 
mously. 

For my purposes this morning, they fall 
roughly into two classes: those who have 
the means of going forward with their edu- 
cation or who have jobs, and those who 
have no means and no jobs. We are con- 
cerned with the latter. How many there 
are who need help we do not know, but the 
facts now in our possession show that the 
number is considerable. They are found in 
every section of the state. Many letters 
have been received from parents and from 
young men and women—the letters of the 
children especially pathetic in their ap- 
peals for something that will enable them 
to carry on. 

The group that is without employment 
and without means may be divided into the 
croup that desires more schooling and into 
the group that does not desire to attend 
school at all. Some of those who desire to 
attend school wish to return to some near- 
by high school or to the college they have 
been attending. If possible, both moral 
and financial provision should be made 
available for those who from the standpoint 
of achievement and ability wish to return 
to school. 

This last spring the high schools of the 
state graduated nearly 22,000 seniors. The 
appeals coming from this and from last 
year’s graduating class, are, so it seems, 
more numerous and more insistent than 
those coming from any other group. Many 
of them aspire to college. Those who de- 
serve to attend should be encouraged to 
attend. If the Federal Government feels 
that it is sound social policy for it to place 
300,000 young men in forestry and erosion 
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camps, why should it not feel that as a pol- 
iey—even sounder, I should say—for it to 
provide aid for deserving and competent 
youth to attend college. Why should not 
both the state and federal 
participate in this important matter in the 
Money devoted to 


governments 


present emergency? 
this end will not be charity nor relief; it 
will be an investment in future leadership. 

There are several ways in which funds, 
if available, could be used. One would be 
in the form of scholarships similar to the 
scholarships granted returned soldiers who 
wished to attend college following the war. 
One would be in the form of loan funds at 
a low rate of interest, say 3 per cent., pay- 
able in ten years, the first payment to be 
made in five years. One would be the form 


of payment for service at the rate of 40 


cents an hour to the institution the stu- 
dents attend. The sum involved in sending 
a limited number of such students to ecol- 
lege would not be great. While it would 
be salvaging youth, it would at the same 
time be of great help to the colleges of the 
country, many of whom are in great dis- 
tress. 

Many communities in this state and else- 
where have already made provision for 
students who desire to return to high 
school. More consideration must be given 
to this possibility. It is far better to en- 
courage young people to return to high 
school for a course or two than to permit 
them to run the streets. It is far better to 
encourage and to induce them to return to 
high school than to establish a random and 
miscellaneous lot of junior colleges. If the 
junior college is to spread it should be as 
the result of state planning; we should 
know what is involved in it before we com- 
mit the state fully to it. No community 
should be allowed to take advantage of the 
present emergency to establish a junior 
college just for the sake of having a junior 
eollege. Nor should any community be 
allowed to establish a junior college as a 
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means of seeking relief from its financial 
embarrassment. The program we are in- 
terested in is not concerned with any type 
of school, but rather with what can be done 
to provide for the needs of youth. We do 
not need more schools; we need a better 
educational program. 

Some of these youngsters whom we wish 
to serve will desire and should be allowed 
to carry high-school or college work of the 
conventional kind. But others need some- 
thing else. I ran hastily through a hun- 
dred replies of young people who need 
help. Some of them would choose medi- 
cine, law, dentistry, teaching, pharmacy, 
and the like; others would choose stage 
work, the R. O. T. C., cartooning, piloting, 
baking, beauty culture, broadcasting, or- 
chestra and band, mechanical refrigera- 
tion, aeronauties, advertising—things that 
were not included in the school curriculum 
a few years ago and are not often included 
Any program of service we may out- 
line should include special work along 
these and other lines—lines that represent 
the shifting needs of the times. 

It seems clear to me that a heavy respon- 
sibility for the program so far outlined 
rests upon the public school and college 


now. 


authorities in the respective communities 
of the state. This movement represents a 
eall to service—to community service. It 
involves cooperation of a high order and 
the willingness to accept responsibility. In 
so far as any feature of it can be carried 
on without funds, we should do so. The 
chief work of the more formal educational 
program will reside in the local communi- 
ties. 

This is a time when school superinten- 
dents and school principals and college 
authorities need to exhibit special leader- 
ship, to dedicate themselves with renewed 
vigor to the eall of their profession. It is 


a time when they can help the schools de- 
velop a large and inspiring social policy 
which will in turn develop for the school 
a new enthusiasm and devotion. 
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Where students can not attend school, 
much can be accomplished through some 
form of extension service. The university 
has prepared a plan of extension service 
which will permit students to do a certain 
amount of college work at home. Other in- 
stitutions might cooperate in this undertak- 
ing. Indeed the: high schools might aid 
materially in promoting it and they might 
even extend the service for the time being 
to students who are unable to attend high 
school. 

x But I do not wish to devote all my time 
to those who are fitted and who wish to 
attend a high school or college. There is a 
much larger number who do not desire to 
attend high school or college and certainly 
some who should not be encouraged to do 
so. Most of them want a job. They would 
accept employment at once, if it were 
available. With no job in sight many of 
them would like some sort of a technical or 
vocational course. The usual high school 
or college is not equipped to provide this 
training. If it is to be provided at all it 
must be by the introduction of new courses, 
which would be difficult in these times, or 
by using private educational institutions 
equipped to do such work, or by some tie- 
up with industry itself. These are matters 
upon which we need the expert advice of 
those who are familiar with this aspect of 
the problem. 

But all or practically all those who do 
not wish to attend school in the usual sense 
have some interest that may be appealed to. 
All of them, or nearly all of them, want to 
know how we got into this depression, they 
want to know how we are going to get out. 
They hear a lot of terms used that they 
don’t understand. They may be able to 
spell the word ‘‘tariff,’’ but do not under- 
stand how tariffs affect world commerce. 
They have heard people use the expression, 
gold standard, but they do not understand 
what it means and they have less knowledge 
of what ‘‘managed currency’’ means. 
They know little about intergovernmental 
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debts and the part they are playing in 
world recovery. They know that revolu- 
tionary legislation has been enacted for 
agricultural relief, but they can not de- 
scribe what the agricultural legislation 
actually is. They have heard the NRA 
referred to repeatedly, but they are not 
familiar with its provisions. They have 
heard of these and of a hundred other 
problems, all of which have some relation 
to their present situation. They want to 
know what caused this situation and how 
to prevent a similar one in the future. 
Herein lies a fertile field for education 
that has no thought of credits, courses or 
degrees. It is education that is intended 
to make people intelligent about those 
problems that affect their welfare most 
vitally. Every one should be interested in 
this type of education and especially young 
people should be interested in it. It will 
help to explain things they do not under- 
stand; it will help to prevent future disas- 
ter; it will help to fit them for their citi- 
zenship responsibilities. It is, in fact, 
education for citizenship of the best kind. 
I should not confine my program of com- 
munity education solely to citizenship 
problems. I should have it concern itself 
with education for the wholesome use of 
time. May I give an illustration of what I 
have in mind. I am acquainted with a 
community of about three or four hundred 
that has been hard hit. The farmers have 
had no erops for two years; many of them 
received federal aid last year; the local 
bank failed this winter, leaving every fam- 
ily in the community in need. There has 
been no money to oil the streets or to meet 
the public bills. Distress and hardship are 
visible on every hand. And yet that com- 
munity has done something that I should 
like to see every community in the state 
emulate. Knowing that there would be 
nothing for the high-school students to do 
this summer, the school board employed 
one of the high-school teachers to teach 
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band music to these unemployed young- 
sters. Every Saturday night the band 
gives a concert. I have seen 1,500 people 
come in from the countryside to listen to 
the band. The band does not play as well 
as some bands I[ have heard, but it plays 
well enough for the community to have 
pride in it. It keeps the boys and girls in- 
terested in something that is wholesome. 
Associated with it this year there was a 
local flower and local industries show. 
Flowers, rugs, bed quilts, handwork, art— 
all prepared by individuals—were brought 
in for display. The winners received rib- 
bons for prizes. Next year there will be 
local township sings and a competitive sing 
in town at the end of the season. The 
streets will be oiled; the people will be hap- 
pier than they would have been if they had 
spent their time thinking about their mis- 
fortune and the children will be happy 
because they have been engaged in useful 
and wholesome living. 

If the community were not interested in 
music, I should encourage it to have dra- 
matic clubs, debating societies, reading 
clubs. I should encourage the Scouts and 
the Camp Fire Girls. I should have some 
one who understands nature take groups 
out on nature study trips. I should inter- 
est the young people in everything that 
would contribute to the moral, the intellec- 
tual and the spiritual life of the commu- 
nity. 

I should have this community education, 
so far as possible, draw upon the commu- 
nity leaders for its direction and inspira- 
tion. The local ministers, doctors, lawyers 
—in fact, every one who has a genuine in- 
terest in his community, in the welfare of 
his state and of his country and especially 
in the welfare of the children round about 
him, should be as much interested in these 
matters as the teachers. We need to de- 
velop volunteer service of the professional 
groups residing in the various communities 
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far more than we have in the past. Of 
there should be a director and a 


a volunteer staff for the 


course, 
staff if necessary 
most part. If money is needed, the com- 
munity should supply it or a part of it. 
We do not need money so much for this 
type of education as we need enthusiasm 
and an interest in youth and in our respec- 
The success of this plan 
education—that 


tive communities. 
of informal community 
grreat area of education that lies in between 
education in the humanities and education 
for a vocation—the suecess of this plan of 


continuing education—for people of all 
resides largely in having it organ- 


The 


advice 


aves 
directors 
the 


ized and directed loeally. 


and assistants may seek from 
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university, the colleges and the libraries of 
the state, but they will not rely upon them. 
They will direct their attention to that 
agency or institution which has something 
to contribute to community welfare. 

In this statement, Mr. Chairman, I have 
not tried to exhaust the subject. I have 
made no reference to traveling libraries, to 
open forums, to lecture courses, to the use 
of the radio, to the organization of projects 
both by and for unemployed rural youth, 
nor to many other devices that naturally 
suggest themselves. Nor have I tried to 
present a plan of administration. What I 
have tried to do is to sketch in its broad- 
line the general problem and to suggest in 
a general way what we still have to do. 


RESEARCH, SERVICE AND LEADERSHIP IN 
EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. NOEL KEYS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


WE hear a great deal about the pressing 
questions of the day, but most of us feel 
that we are already too well acquainted 
What we do not 
are the answers. It is safe to say, 
however, that when answers are found, 
lasting solutions to any of the major prob- 
lems which now perplex us, these answers 


with these questions. 


know 


will come only after prolonged and con- 


structive experimentation, with careful 
checking of results—in other words, by the 
methods of research. 

At first thought, the cause of research 


might seem in no need of defense in the 


eyes of the educational profession, but ob- 


servation and reflection give rise to some 
misgivings. Research, service and leader- 
ship have been the watehwords of an im- 


portant section of professional opinion, but 


1 Address before the twentieth anniversary cele- 
bration of Lambda Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, 
held jointly with Delta and Alumnus Alpha chap- 
ters, at Berkeley, California, April 1, 1933. 


the reaction to these several ideals has dif- 
fered considerably. Service and leadership 
may be said to carry their own credentials. 
Is it likely that any man would deliberately 
select education as a life work without 
being influenced by a desire to serve, or at 
least recognizing that he should be so 
moved? As for leadership, that is a call 
which seldom falls on deaf ears. For most 
of us the difficulty is to persuade our asso- 
ciates that we are elected. 

But research is another story. It is by 
no means every one, even among persons 
of real ability, whose enthusiasm can be 
kindled to white heat at the thought of the 
discovery of knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake. No doubt it will always be a small 
minority who can say truthfully with 
Democritus, ‘‘Rather would I discover the 
reason for a single fact than become the 
King of the Persians.’’ Confronted with 
the choice implied, it is not unlikely that 
some, even in educational circles, would 
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wish time before answering to investigate 
the oil and other resources of the kingdom, 
and possibly to institute certain discreet 
inquiries concerning the mortality rate 
among recent incumbents of the throne. 
Then, too, there are many sincerely in- 
terested in research who would wish to 
discriminate between different types of in- 
vestigation. Leaders in the cause of pub- 
lie education are for the most part men and 
women who would read with interest of the 
discovery of galaxies so remote that the 
light from them must travel one hundred 
But, if the 
of this 


million years to reach us. 
writer understands the temper 
group, they are also men and women, who, 
when facing the choice of their own life 
work, would prefer to occupy themselves 
with concerns a trifle more neighborly. 
Once outside professional circles, one 
need not wander far to discover that the 
great majority of our fellow citizens are 
possessed of intellectual drives which are 
singularly easy to satisfy. Their thirst for 
knowledge is assuaged and their curiosity 
appeased by the soporific truisms in which 
our folk-wisdom abounds. The common 
attitude might be compared with that of 
the sixth grade pupil who was asked why 
the rivers of Kansas and Texas flowed in 
an easterly direction, while those of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon trended to the west. 
This budding light of our electorate, after 
giving to the question the brief considera- 
tion it appeared to merit, responded confi- 
dently, ‘‘Because that is the will of God.’’ 
Still others, who may be keenly alive to 
the reality and gravity of the problems 
which confront society, have begun to lose 
faith in the possibility of discovering scien- 
tifie answers. Feeling thus, they have 
grown impatient of the whole slow process 
of controlled experimentation and painstak- 
ing verification of results. At the Minne- 
apolis meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence last spring, Superintendent 
Hartwell, of Buffalo, was roundly ap- 
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plauded when he cried out for a truce on 
statistics and much of educational research. 
‘*No ball game,’’ said he, ‘‘was ever won 
by ecard-indexing the bats. Thousands of 
banks equipped with auditors and comp- 
tometers may close their doors.’’ What 
publie education most needs, he argued, is 
a revived emphasis on the frontier virtues 
of independent thinking, courage and sin- 
cerity of convictions. Even in journals 
committed to the cause of experimental 
education it is not uncommon to find ar- 
ticles cautioning the readers that enthu- 
siasm for research is a menace to the finest 
teaching, and warning administrators ‘‘ not 
to allow scientific research to hinder the 
artistic work of regular teachers.’’ 

In view of such comments, and the timor- 
ous and earefully qualified endorsements 
of controlled investigation which accom- 
pany them, it is a source of lasting satis- 
faction that one professional educational 
fraternity* has always boldly avowed its 
aims in the order named: research, service 
and leadership. The order is a fitting one, 
for in any far-sighted program, research 
must come first, not necessarily in impor- 
tance, but in time. 

Without the solid foundation of experi- 
mentally tested facts, the best efforts of 
service and leadership are apt to go astray. 
They may even do more harm than good. 
Probably no man could have a more sin- 
cere desire to than actuated the 
physician to King Louis of France. But 
we read in his memoirs: ‘‘His fever not 
abating, His Most Christian Majesty was 
bled under my direction on Tuesday. And 
as this produced no improvement, twice 
more and copiously on Thursday. Not- 
withstanding these ministrations, he weak- 
ened steadily, and departed this life at 
Friday dawn.’’ 

William Jennings Bryan, the Peerless, 
was outstanding in his generation as a 
leader of men, and few would doubt the 

2 Phi Delta Kappa. 


serve 
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sincerity of his will to be of service. Yet 
one may be pardoned for questioning 
whether he contributed to the best interests 
of society when he lent the great weight of 
his influence and undoubted talents to up- 
holding the right of Tennessee to forbid 
teaching or text-books which make mention 
of evolution. As Charles H. Judd pointed 
out in rebuttal of the argument of Super- 
intendent Hartwell, whom he followed on 
the platform, the schools of Horace Mann’s 
day were being taught with an abundance 
of the ‘‘pioneer virtues’’ of zeal, indepen- 
dent thinking, courage and sincerity of 
convictions, and with a ‘‘gratifying mini- 
mum’’ of statistical or other research; but 
the merest beginnings of objective investi- 
gation enabled Mann to state on indisputa- 
ble evidence that nine out of ten elementary 
pupils were failing hopelessly to get the 
meaning of what they read because they 
were being taught merely to call words. 
Lacking a sound experimental basis for 
policies and practise, ‘‘leadership’’ becomes 
‘ouldance’’ a 
hollow mockery. This truth is well illus- 
trated by a recent research of Dr. Charles 
Lamp, of the San Franceiseo schools.® 
Charged with the duty of selecting and 
placing musicians in the student orchestras 
of two large high schools, Mr. Lamp chose 


a dubious beneficenece and 


to take this responsibility seriously. By 
way of preparation he consulted the au- 
thorities on instrumental music and famil- 
iarized himself with the advice available 
for guidance. He read, for example, that 
a keen sense of pitch was of greatest im- 
portance to a player of stringed instru- 
ments, such as the violin; and that long, 
tapering fingers, also, made particularly 
for success on the strings. Again, he 
found more than one authority agreed that 
‘‘irregular teeth militate against success 


8C. J. Lamp, ‘‘The Experimental Determina- 
tion of Aptitude for Specific Musical Instru- 
ments.’’ Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Lange 
Library, University of California. 1933. 
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with a cup-mouthpiece instrument (such as 
a brass horn), but are no handicap on reed 
(wood-wind) instruments.’’* Being disin- 
clined, however, to accept unsupported as- 
sertions, even of supposed ‘‘authorities,’’ as 
a satisfactory basis for guidance, Dr. Lamp 
set up a thoroughgoing series of experi- 
ments. These covered a period of four 
years, during which more than two hun- 
dred pupils were given extensive aptitude 
tryouts on each of the three types of in- 
strument: string, brass and wood-wind. 
Space does not permit an adequate descrip- 
tion of his experiments in this place. It 
must suffice to say that they were carried 
out under carefully controlled conditions, 
and the outcomes measured in ways which 
were by every scientific test both valid and 
highly reliable. 

And what were the results? Pitch dis- 
crimination, so far from being the peculiar 
requisite of violin players, was found to 
correlate only .35 + .095 for success on 
stringed instruments, as against .52 + .068 
for the same individuals on brass horns. 
Finger-taper proved even less of a distin- 
guishing characteristic, yielding a correla- 
tion of only .17 + .095 with success on thie 
strings, as compared with .60 + .061 for 
woodwind instruments. But the findings 
in connection with teeth-evenness were 
nothing short of astonishing. A scale de- 
veloped with the aid of an outstanding 
orthodontic authority showed the following 
relationships: Teeth evenness and success 
on brass horns, — .01 + .095; teeth evenness 
and success on wood-winds, .90 + .018. 
Not only were the principles of guidance 
laid down by experienced counselors thus 
completely discredited, but the supposed 
criteria were proved beyond reasonable 
doubt to function in a way the opposite 
of that intended. 

Truly, the research worker will do well 

4J. E. Maddy, ‘‘School Bands.’’ New York: 


National Bureau for Advancement of Music. 
Page 9. 
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to take seriously the dictum of Wilhelm 
Wundt, father of modern experimental 
psychology, ‘‘Es gibt in dieser Welt gar 
nichts selbstverstandlich.’’ Nothing in this 
world can be taken as self-evident; all 
must be put to the test. 

Perhaps in education, even more than in 
most other fields, are our fundamental 
assumptions in need of constant challeng- 
ing and verification. It would not be far 
wrong to say that what every one knows to 
be true is false, and what every one does is 
almost certainly wrong. Of policies in 
public-school finance, Professor Fletcher H. 
Swift has written, ‘‘The more unsound, 
the more disastrous, the more indefensible 
in every respect is a fiscal policy, the more 
widely will it be found employed in the 
financing of public schools’’ in the United 
States to-day.2 At Syracuse University, 
Professor W. R. Wells found that under- 
eraduates who believed telepathic influ- 
ences to be real were approximately twice 
as numerous as those who accepted the facts 

f hypnosis. Such instances could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 

For nearly ten years past the writer has 
given to beginning classes in educational 
psychology at various universities a list of 
thirty-six true-false statements embodying 
certain popular notions which have been 
diseredited by scientific experiment, such 
as that ‘‘unusually bright children tend to 
be weak and physically retarded,’’ and 
that ‘‘women possess a power of intuition 
absent in men.’’ Successive classes have 
shown an average tendency to accept from 
15 to 30 per cent. of these fallacies as cor- 
rect, with numerous individuals crediting 
as many as 50 per cent. In some groups 
one fourth of the number have agreed that 
‘almost any physical or mental disease can 
be contracted by thinking too much about 
it.’? For these upper division college stu- 

5F. H. Swift, ‘‘Federal and State Policies in 


Publie School Finance in the United States.’’ 
Ginn and Company. 1931. Page v. 
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dents Pasteur would seem to have lived in 
vain, and the germ theory of disease to re- 
main an hypothesis only. 

What, then, are the responsibilities of 
forward-looking the educa- 
tional profession toward research? Is it to 
be assumed that every individual with the 
requisite training should engage in serious 
and extended experiments in this field? 
Any such assumption is unreasonable. 
The qualities which go to make the success- 
ful scientific investigator are complex, and 
in many particulars quite different from 
those which account for the able adminis- 
trator or stimulating teacher. It is too 
much to hope that all shall regularly be 
found in the same persons. 

The obligations which rest upon every 
enlightened and professionally trained edu- 
eator, however, are none the less real and 
That such a one should lend 


members of 


significant. 
ungrudging cooperation to worthy research 
undertakings will hardly need arguing. 
But responsibilities furthering the 
cause of research do not cease with one’s 
individual compliance. 

Education differs from archeology, pale- 
ontology, sidereal astronomy, and the like 
in being an applied science. As such, the 
test of its accomplishment must be the suc- 
cess with which its findings are embodied in 
living institutions and practise. In this it 
resembles medicine. Unfortunately educa- 
tion would seem to suffer by comparison 
with modern medicine in the extraordinary 
lag in time between the findings of its ad- 
vanced thinkers and experimental workers 
and the incorporation of their discoveries 
into general school practise. Innumerable 
as are the questions to which psychology, 
for example, has as yet no certain answer, 
there are a surprising number of issues 
with reference to which it is possible to 
point fairly definite guiding principles, 
based on experimental work of significant 
quality. Yet, as Swift has indicated with 
regard to finance, such experimental con- 


for 
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clusions are habitually ignored in ‘‘practi- 
cal’’ school management. 

Many reasons can be adduced to explain 
this. The larger measure of lay control in 
school affairs, as compared with medical 
practise, is undoubtedly a factor. The hos- 
pital superintendent is an autocrat, while 
the superintendent of a school system, even 
when of comparable professional qualifica- 
tions, must defer to the will of his board 
and the community at large. The greater 
the numbers to be convinced, the longer the 
time required for the introduction of any 
important change. For, contrary to the 
ideas of some, school boards, councils and 
legislatures are in little danger of being 
stampeded into radical innovations. Only 
last year the municipal council of an Illi- 
nois city was persuaded to permit the re- 
moval of hitching posts along their business 
streets. In hazarding this move, however, 
the council took pains to specify that posts 
so removed should be carefully stored ‘‘lest 
they be needed at some future date.’’ 

The inertia of mass thinking and the im- 
perviousness of many minds to reason or 
evidence are dismaying to the would-be re- 
former. Ata recent educational gathering 
three speakers dealt with the topic of more 
adequate educational provisions for the 
gifted. Two of these were young men who 
developed their remarks around actual ob- 
jective findings with experimental classes 
for exceptional children. The third 
speaker, an older man, disputed their con- 
clusions entirely. In doing so, he com- 
pletely ignored the experimental literature 
in the field, and cited no facts or figures 
beyond two incidents involving a single 
child in each case. The applause, however, 
was almost wholly for the third speaker, 
and the prevalent comment of the teacher 
audience appeared to be that ‘‘ Those young 
fellows didn’t get very far with their fig- 
ures, but that older man talked common 
sense.’’ 

It may be too much to expect that the 
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average teacher should distinguish  elo- 
quence from evidence and windy general- 
izations from experimental results. If so, 
the responsibility of professional leader- 
ship at this point is doubly great. For, 
however lacking in the scientific back- 
ground needed for individual evaluation of 
such remarks, most teachers are quick to 
catch the opinions and attitudes of those 
whom they respect. <A shrug, a twitch of 
the lip, a dozen words at a critical juncture 
from a colleague or superior in whose pro- 
fessional insight they feel confidence, will 
often swing their decision and turn the 
eritics from stolid indifference or active 
hostility to open-minded hearing for the 
findings of some significant research. The 
possibilities in the way of such influence 
are all too often neglected, or even quite 
unrealized, by those who are best qualified 
to exercise it. 

Personally, the writer would go even 
farther and hold that the influence of 
scientifically trained educators should be 
brought to bear upon many problems quite 
outside the field of school affairs. To be 
sure, the public does not expect this, or 
even want it. A letter published in the 
Oakland Tribune in March urged that it be 
made a felony for teachers to discuss cur- 
rent issues in their classes, ‘‘for in so doing 
it is almost inevitable that they will subtly 
influence their pupils toward one side or 
the other.’’ Just what the public expects 
of men and women selected to educate its 
youth is all too painfully clear. In the 
opinion of this letter writer, who is prob- 
ably fairly representative, high-school, and 
perhaps college instructors as well, should 
be wrapped in antiseptic cotton and iso- 
lated from contagion with the living prob- 
lems of the day. Given his way, the teach- 
ing profession would be reduced to the level 
of innocuous lesson-hearers and intellectu- 
ally sterilized nonentities. The picture is 
not an attractive one. 
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But consideration of the participation of 
educators in the molding of public opinion 
can not be divorced from the attitude of 
the profession toward statistical and ex- 

In fact, the de- 
cision turns upon this point. If what the 
teacher has to offer is mere individual 
opinion or dogmatic conviction, then he 
may better hold his peace. Public schools 
are not intended for the perpetuation of 
personal prejudices, however sincere. If, 
however, the educator can bring to bear a 
habit of demanding and weighing objective 
evidence and a real acquaintance with the 
scientific literature on the topie under dis- 


perimental investigation. 
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cussion, it would seem not only his right 
but his duty to propagate this by every 
means at his disposal. 

At all events, it should be the function 
of an enlightened educational leadership to 
cultivate in and out of season an apprecia- 
tion of the difference between the enuncia- 
tion of partisan opinion and the dissemina- 
tion of experimentally verified facts; and 
a moral obligation rests upon every mem- 
ber of the profession who has caught the 
vision of the education which might be, to 
throw the full weight of his influence at all 
times on the side of progress founded on 
genuine scientific research. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RESOLUTION AGAINST WAR OF THE 
FRENCH TEACHERS’ UNION 

Tue Paris correspondent of the London Times 
writes that soon after the adoption of a motion 
by the Congress of the School Teachers’ Union 
binding its members to organize a general strike 
in the event of war it became known that M. 
de Monzie, the Minister of Education, had ad- 
dressed a memorandum to the union severely 
condemning this action, and warning the teach- 
ers that the government would not tolerate any 
form of subversive activity. The memorandum 
has now been published. 

After recalling in the memorandum that sue- 
cessive governments had given de facto recogni- 
tion to the union, M. de Monzie says that the 
resolutions passed at the congress make it nee- 
essary for him “to define more exactly the exist- 
ing regulations and to lay down more precisely 
what is my duty and your own.” 

Having informed the union that he has al- 
ready made his dispositions for meeting its 
threat to “break with the government,” M. de 
Monzie calls upon the inspectors of primary 
schools to furnish him with detailed informa- 
tion as to the dependability of each individual 
teacher in his district, and orders the inspectors 
to remind their subordinates that the right to 
strike does not exist for a state employee. 

Turning to the question of subversive teach- 
ing, M. de Monzie says that the large measure 


of freedom given to the teachers has rarely been 
abused in the past. But the proceedings of the 
congress show that the time has come to watch 
more ¢losely the language they use in speaking 
of France and her place in the world. The 
teachers are as free as any other members of 
society to express their views, but they can not 
throw off their responsibilities as citizens, and 
they are liable to the same penalties as every 
one else if they attempt to do so. A govern- 
ment which refuses to accept objections to pay- 
ing taxes refuses even more energetically to 
allow conscientious objections to military ser- 
vice or mobilization. 

Above all, M. de Monzie adds, it is cowardice 
for an elderly teacher, no longer subject to mili- 
tary service, to egg on his pupils to risk pun- 
ishments to which he himself is no longer ex- 
posed. Henceforth disciplinary measures will 
be taken against such teachers. 


DECREASE OF THE NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS IN THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
EIGHTEEN states, according to the U. S. News, 
are showing a material decrease this year in the 
number of teachers they are employing in their 
public school systems. In nine states alone 
there are more than 5,000 unemployed teachers. 
On the basis of this report from state super- 
intendents of education, the Federal Office of 
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that there will be 80,000 


unemployed teachers this year. 


Edueation estimates 

Superintendent of Education Charles A. Lee, 
of Missouri, speaking before the meeting in 
Washington of the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Eduea- 
school situation as fol- 


tion, summarized the 


lows: 


Two million children were affected last year by 
the curtailment of school terms and indications are 
that the number will be increased this year. 
from 5 to 40 


In some states more 


Teachers’ salaries are now 


per 
cent. below the 1929-30 level. 
than one half of all the teachers employed will 
receive less than $400 this year. 

salaries amount to $40,000,000. 


months last 


Unpaid teachers’ 
In some cases teachers taught eight 
year and received pay for only two. 

The 


increased in 


number of children for each teacher has 


many school systems until it is no 


longer possible to maintain adequate teaching 
standards. 

Enforcement of the industrial code regulation 
against child labor will further increase this teach- 
ing load. 

School supplies are badly in need of replacement 
in many districts. 

Health and physical education programs, kin- 
dergarten facilities, and music and art have been 
seriously curtailed. 

So serious has the situation become in a number 
of school districts that public schools have been 
eliminated and are being replaced with a tuition 
system. 

State superintendents of education report that 
18 states have decreased the amount of aid they 
are giving to education this year. They also re- 
port that salary decreases are in prospect for teach- 
ers in 23 states. No reports on this subject have 
been received from 21 states. 
state superintendents 
making reports on the school situation state that 
there will be a decrease in school expenditures this 


Sixteen out of the 33 


year as compared with last year. 


THE EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
THE Eastman School of Musie opened its fall 

term on September 25 with 126 members in its 

entering This membership 
comes from 20 states and from France. In the 
entering class are included 66 men, 60 women 
students, 11 entering students in the graduate 
department, 113 enrolled for the degree of 


collegiate class. 
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bachelor of music, and two enrolled for the 
School Forty-eight stu- 
dents come from other institutions. The East- 
man School accepts in its entering classes only 


Eastman certificate. 


students from the upper quartiles of the institu- 
tions from which they have been graduated. 
Classes in the special and preparatory depart- 
ments of the school began work on Monday, 
September 18. 

Examinations of applicants for scholarships 
were made by the various faculty juries under 
the direction of Dr. Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Musie. 
made to 169 students; these awards went to 156 
students of the collegiate department and to 13 
students of the preparatory department. Ap- 
portionment of the scholarships by department 


Awards were 


was as follows: Composition, 12; piano, 26; 


voice, 25; organ, 8; violin, 27; viola, 3; violon- 
cello, 8; double-bass, 5; harp, 3; clarinet, 5; 
oboe, 5; flute, 4; bassoon, 4; trumpet, 7; trom- 
bone, 3; horn, 6; tympani, 1; percussion, 1; 
tuba, 1; general, 2, in the collegiate department 
and in the preparatory department, piano, 5; 


violin, 7; harp, 1. Great care is given to the 
making of these awards at the Eastman School. 
In a letter announcing the successful scholar- 
ship winners Dr. Hanson wrote in part: 


Scholarships are awarded on the basis of need 
and ability, and should be regarded not as a gift 
but as an investment of the Eastman School of 
Musie in the development of your musical ca- 
pacities. 

The retention of scholarships is determined by 
your general record as well as your attainments in 
your major instrument. The school retains the 
privilege of withdrawing the scholarship imme- 
diately upon the failure of the student to maintain 
the required scholarship standards. It also reserves 
the right to cancel the scholarship for any action 
on the part of the student which, in the opinion 
of the administration, is contrary to the best in- 
terests of the student body as a whole. 


In making these awards the examinations are 
thorough, covering the general fields as well as 
musical scholarship and performance. In the 
matter of student need, the candidate is put 
upon his or her honor, full statement of condi- 
tions from parent or guardian being required, 
and likewise, the scholarship holder is made to 
accept responsibility for scholastie work of 
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such standard as to indicate the wisdom of the 
award made. 


GRADUATE COUNCIL OF THE OREGON 
STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


THE final step in the complete coordination of 
all academic work in the State System of Higher 
Edueation of Oregon has been effected through 
the appointment by Chancellor W. J. Kerr of a 
eraduate council composed of representatives of 
the university, state college and medical school. 

The Graduate Division, of which the Graduate 
Council is the governing body, was created at 
the last meeting of the State Board of Higher 
Edueation, and Dr. George Rebee, for years 
dean of the graduate school at the university, 
was named dean and director. Coordination of 
all graduate work had been recommended by the 
curricula committee of the board more than a 
vear ago, but it was impossible to complete the 
administrative set-up in time for the opening of 
school last year. 

Under the plan created by the board, the 
eraduate division of the state system will em- 
brace all work beyond the baccalaureate degrees 
except that leading to strictly professional de- 
grees. The newly appointed graduate council, 
with Dr. Rebee as dean and chairman, will ad- 
minister graduate work wherever it is offered 
in the system, framing uniform regulations and 
standards and enforcing the board’s allocation 
of graduate offerings. 

The graduate council as appointed by Chan- 
cellor Kerr, upon recommendation by Dr. Rebee, 
is composed of one representative of each major 
academie division at the university and college 
and one representative from the medical school. 

Details of graduate work on the college cam- 
pus will be administered by a committee com- 
posed of members of the graduate council on 
that campus with Dr. W. Weniger acting as 
chairman and the representative of Dean Rebee. 

The official announcement of the new grad- 
uate division states that the graduate work, allo- 
cated on the basis of the curricula committee 
report in the spring of 1932, will be offered on 
the same basis as undergraduate work. 

In certain fields graduate work may be ear- 
ried on at the Medical School in Portland or 
at the Portland Extension Center, leading to 
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degrees through the graduate division in the 
state college or in the university. 


ANNUAL CHILDREN’S SCIENCE FAIR 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been The 
American Institute of the Children’s 
Seience Fair when the institute officially invites 


made by 
annual 


all the school children of the city to submit 
entries. Any child or group of children in the 
city, under eighteen years of age, is eligible to 
compete. Last year the institute accepted 478 
entries, representing the work of some seven 
thousand children. 

A special section has been formed this year 
for Junior Science Clubs. This is the one really 
important change of policy made in many years, 
aceording to L. W. Hutchins, director of the 
institute. “Last year,’ Mr. Hutchins explained, 
“the American Institute began to form a junior 
branch because it felt that 


young people, of which there are thousands 


science clubs of 
throughout the city, should be given encourage- 
ment and help from an adult scientifie body. 
The special entry class has been provided at the 
fair for these junior science clubs as a part of 
the institute’s work of encouraging the club type 
of progressive science education.” 

In addition to the new Junior Science Clubs 
group there will be the usual entry classes for 
school groups and for individuals. 
be submitted in ten different subject classifiea- 


Entries will 


tions as follows: Stars and the solar system, 
earth studies, plant and animal life, biology, 
physies, chemistry, health, conservation, indus- 
tries and history of science. 

Cash prizes will be given to the winners of 
first, second and third places in the different 
subject classifications. The institute stipulates 
that these prizes must be spent for science, gar- 
dening or nature equipment or science books. 
Last year more than two hundred prizes were 
awarded, amounting to some $2,500. 


The fair will be held, as in previous years, in 


Edueation Hall 
Natural History. 


Museum of 
Dr. Meister is the 
chairman of the executive committee. Other 
members are: Mrs. Grace Fisher Ramsey, of the 
American Museum of Natural History; Mrs. 
Doris Spier Harman, Dr. S. Ralph Powers, of 


Teachers College, and Dr. John M. Arthur, of 


of the American 


Morris 
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the Boyce Thompson Institute tor lant Re- 


search at Yonkers. 
THE NEW YORK CITY CRUSADE FOR 
CHILDREN 

SEVEN child welfare organizations are uniting 
in “A Crusade for Children” under the general 
chairmanship of Thomas W. Lamont this fall. 
The crusade is a drive to spread knowledge of 
modern and correct methods of child welfare 
work, and to raise funds for carrying on the 
activities of the agencies joining in the project. 

Mr. Lamont accepted the general chairman- 
ship at the request of Newton D. Baker, chair- 
man of the 1933 Mobilization for Human Needs. 
The crusade will be carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Child Welfare League of America, 
of which all the participating agencies are mem- 
The National Association of Community 


Chests and Councils will cooperate. 


bers. 


The agencies participating are the Foster 
Home Department of the State Charities Aid, 
the department for homeless and transient boys 
of the Children’s Aid Society, the Society for 
the Relief of Destitute Children of Seamen, the 
Fellowship House and the Home Bureau of the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society and the 
Jewish Children’s Clearing Bureau. 

Headquarters for the crusade will shortly be 
opened in a midtown hotel, and a steering com- 
mittee will be appointed immediately to aid in 
Marshall Field has 
accepted the post of treasurer. 

A general advisory committee is now being 
formed, and among those who already have ac- 


the development of plans. 


cepted membership are: 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman, Cornelius R. 
Agnew, James G. Blaine, Cornelius N. Bliss, Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Mortimer N. Buckner, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, the Reverend S. Parkes 
Cadman, George F. Canfield, John W. Davis, Mrs. 
Henry P. Davison, Dr. John H. Finley, Walter E. 
Frew, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Harvey D. Gib- 
son, Walter S. Gifford, Rabbi Herbert S. Gold- 
stein, General James G. Harbord. 

Mrs. Oliver Harriman, W. Averell Harriman, 
Charles Hayden, August Heckscher, Miss Louise 
Henderson Irving, John A. Kingsbury, Mrs. 
Arthur Lehman, Samuel A. Lewisohn, Clarence H. 
Mackay, the Reverend Malcolm James MacLeod, 
the Right Reverend William T. Manning, Charles 
G. Meyer, Albert G. Milbank, Dunlevy Milbank, 
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Jeremiah Milbank, Ogden L, Mills, Mrs. William 
Fellowes Morgan. 

Henry Morgenthau, Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, 
William Church Osborn, James H. Post, Mrs. John 
T. Pratt, Sr., the Reverend Millard L. Robinson, 
Charles H. the Reverend Theodore F. 
Savage, the Reverend Charles H. Sears, Albert 
Shaw, Alfred E. Smith, Mrs. Sylvan L. Stix, the 
Reverend Samuel Trexler, Grover A. Whalen, 
Albert H. Wiggin, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Colonel 
Arthur Woods, Henry C. Wright and Commissioner 
Shirley W. Wynne. 


Sabin, 


THE CHILD HEALTH RECOVERY 
CONFERENCE 


ACCORDING to a report in the U. S. News, 
plans for a nation-wide campaign to restore the 
health of the country’s undernourished children 
were made at the Child Health Recovery Con- 
ference called the Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins, and held in Washington, D. C., 
on October 6. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief administrator, 
spoke at the conference. 

On the basis of data collected by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau during the last two years it is 
estimated that approximately one fifth of the 
preschool and school children in the United 
States are undernourished. 

An effort is to be made to find as many of 
these malnourished children as possible and 
supply relief funds for their care. Much of the 
discussion centered on the completion of ar- 
rangements for this drive. 

Health officials and representatives of relief, 
medical associations and other groups interested 
in the betterment of child welfare, who were 
present at the conference, gave special consid- 
eration to methods of supplemental feeding of 
children and correction of defects caused by 
economic conditions in recent years. 

Belief was expressed by medical experts pres- 
ent that, in addition to the obvious cases of mal- 
nourishment among children, there are a large 
number of borderline cases for whom good nu- 
trition could be provided with relatively little 
additional expenditure. 

Data submitted by the Children’s Bureau in- 
dicate that the problem of child welfare varies 
greatly in different cities. While some cities 
have reported little increase in malnutrition of 
children during the depression period, others 
have shown sharp rises. 


by 
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The health officer of an industrial city of 61,- 
000 reports an increase of 29 per cent. in the 


proportion of children more than 10 per cent. 


underweight in the fall of 1932 compared with 
other years. 

From one state has come the report of a 
striking inerease in the percentage of defects, 
active rickets, glandular enlargement and ab- 


tonsils found among approximately 


normal 
5,000 children examined in 1932 as compared 
with 1929, 1930 and 1931. 

Another state reports that the percentage of 
nutritional defects found in its well-child con- 
ference examinations of preschool children 
ranged from 11 to 14 per cent. in 1927, 1928, 
1929 and 1930 as compared with 19 per cent. in 
1931 and 1932. 

Mr. Hopkins stated that 6,000,000 children in 
the United States are getting public relief. 
How many more are getting relief from private 
sources he said he did not know. “These chil- 
dren are not the children of ‘ne’er do wells’; 
they are the children of the finest citizens in 
America,” he asserted. “They are in the main 
the children of workers.” These 6,000,000 chil- 
dren are living in homes which as a whole over 
the country are on a pauper level of fifty to 
sixty cents a day. 

Secretary Perkins presented a greeting from 
President Roosevelt. 

“The President wanted me to say to you that 
he had a very real and personal interest in the 
suecess of the conference,” she said, “and he 
had every hope you would bring forth a pro- 
gram of action which would be inspiring to all 
the people of the United States. He added that 
this is an opportune time for us all to remember 
once more how valuable has been the Children’s 
Bureau in the development of consciousness in 
the United States of the health of our children.” 


THE SIXTY-NINTH CONVOCATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 

THE sixty-ninth convocation of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York was held on 
October 12 and 13. The convocation celebrated 
the 150th anniversary of the establishment of 
the university and had the appropriate central 
theme, “The State’s Educational System—Its 
Evolution and Development.” Distinguished 
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leaders of educational thought spoke at the 
three sessions. 

Dr. John Huston Finley, formerly president 
of the University of the State of New York and 
state commissioner of education, now associate 
editor of The New York Times, and Dr. Rush 
Rhees, president of the University of Rochester, 
were the speakers at the first session, held on 
The subject of Dr. Finley’s 


Presi- 


Thursday evening. 
address was “The Invisible University.” 
dent Rhees discussed “Liberal Eduecation—Then 
and Now.” This session was opened by Vice- 
chaneellor James Byrne. The Alo- 
ysius J. Hogan, president of Fordham Univer- 


Reverend 
sity, pronounced the invocation. Honorary de- 
grees were conferred at the closing session on 
the afternoon of October 13. 

The Friday morning session was opened by 
Regent William Leland Thompson. The speak- 
ers were Dr. Marvin S. Pittman, director of 
teacher training at the Michigan State Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, whose subject was “The Evo- 
lution of the American Rural School”; Dr. 
Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools at 
Rochester, who spoke on “The Three R’s of 
Yesterday and the Fads and Frills of To-day,” 
and Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor of secon- 
dary education at the University of Chicago, 
who diseussed “The Rise of the American High 
School.” 

At the afternoon Dr. Abram R. 
Brubacher, president of the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany, spoke on “The 
Twentieth Century Teacher’; Dr. George D. 
Strayer, professor of educational administration 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, dis- 
cussed “The Ability and the Obligation of the 
State to Support Education”; and Dr. Samuel 
P. Capen, chancellor of the University of Buf- 
falo, gave an address on “Professional Educa- 
tion in America.” 

Vice-chancellor Byrne adjourned the convoca- 
tion following the benediction by the Reverend 
Boothe C. Davis, president emeritus of Alfred 
University. 

The annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Colleges and Universities was 
held on October 12. “Continuity of Education 
in Secondary School and College” was the sub- 
ject set for discussion. Dr. Samuel P. Capen, 


session 
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of Buffalo 


president of the association, presided. 


chancellor the University of and 

The principal speakers at the morning ses- 
sion were Dr. William S. Learned, of the Car- 
of 
Teaching, who presented the secondary school 
Dr. Herbert E. 
Columbia College, Columbia University, pre- 
The was 
members of the committees of the State 
ot 


ie Associated Academic Principals. 


negie Foundation for the Advancement 


view, and Hawkes, dean of 


sented the college view. discussion 
led by 
Association 


t] 


Colleges and Universities, and 


A luncheon meeting was held in honor of Dr. 
Harry W. Chase, newly appointed Chancellor 
of New The Board of Re- 


vents and Commissioner of Education at- 


York University. 
the 


tended. Dr. Chase made the principal address. 


THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT 

GARFIELD, OF WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE 

Harry A, GARFIELD, president of Wil- 

liams College since 1908, on Oetober 7 tendered 


Dr. 


his resignation to the board of trustees, effective 
on June 30, 1934, and it was accepted with re- 
rret. 


Dr. Garfield’s message to the trustees follows: 


It 


1872 


la 
’ 


that the time of 


Hopkins, when asked why he re- 


is stated at 
Mark 
signed, replied, ‘‘I wish to resign that it may not 
be 


his retirement, 
in 


asked why I do not resign.’’ 

After a prolonged and careful consideration I 
have reached the conclusion that I should retire at 
It 
necessary to give expression to the reasons and 


the end of the present academic year. is un- 


sentiments that move me. They are implicit in the 
reply made by Dr, Hopkins, which would be my 
reply. 

June 30 next is named for the date of my retire- 
ment, for ample time will thus be given for the 
selection of my successor. Therefore, I place in 
your hands at this time my resignation as presi- 
dent of Williams College, to take effect on June 30, 
1934. 


The testimonial presented last Memorial Day 
to Dr. Garfield by the student body bore the fol- 
lowing inscription: “We present this book as a 
token of our friendship and respect and in ap- 
preciation of your devoted service to Williams 
College during the last twenty-five years.” 

Dr. Garfield is a member of the following so- 
cieties: the American Historical Association, the 
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American Economie Association, the American 
Political Science Association, the American So- 
ciety of International Law, the American Bar 
Association, the National Municipal League, 
the League of Nations Non-partisan Associa- 
tion, the American Academy of Politieal and 
Social Science. 

Dr. Garfield served as fuel administrator dur- 
ing the war. At the maximum of its activities, 
the fuel administration employed 1,000 persons 
in Washington and 18,000 throughout the coun- 
try. Under plans devised by Dr. Garfield and 
his associates, coal production during the first 
year of the fuel administration was increased 
50,000,000 tons bituminous and 12,000,000 tons 
anthracite over the previous year. 

Born at Hiram, Portage County, Ohio, 0: 
October 11, 1863, Dr. Garfield was the son of 
the late President James A. Garfield. He pre- 
pared for college at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
New Hampshire, and was graduated from Wil- 
liams College in 1885. After teaching at St. 
Paul’s School for a year he studied law at Co- 
lumbia University two years and read law at All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, without matriculation, 
and at Inns Court, London. He was admitted 
to the bar in Ohio in 1888 and began practise at 
Cleveland with his brother, James R. Garfield. 


IN HONOR OF DR. JOHN HUSTON 
FINLEY 

THE New York City Couuece will celebrate 
the seventieth birthday of Dr. John Huston 
Finley, its third president, with a party and 
exercises in his honor to be held in the Great 
Hall of the College, on Thursday, October 26, 
at noon. 

The assembly will be attended by students, 
faculty and guests who associated with Dr. 
Finley in many enterprises. President 
Frederick B. Robinson will present to the col- 
lege a bronze bust of Dr. Finley, one of the 
last productions of the late Dykaar, eminent 
sculptor. The exercises will open with an aca- 
demic procession. Following the addresses, Dr. 
Robinson will give a luncheon in Dr. Finley’s 
honor. 

Born in Grand Ridge, Illinois, in 1863, Dr. 
Finley was educated at Knox College, of which 
he became president in 1892 at the age of 29 
For a year he edited Harper’s Weekly, 


his 


years. 
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but gave that up to become professor of polities 
at Princeton. In 1903 he became president of 
the College of the City of New York, after the 
death of General Alexander S. Webb, who had 
held that post since 1869. 

Dr. Finley was the first president in the new 
When he 


became president in 1903 there were 500 stu- 


buildings on St. Nicholas Terrace. 
dents. Ten years later, when he gave up that 
position to become Commissioner of Education 
and president of the University of the State of 
New York, he left an enrolment of more than 
1200 students in the day session. “His adminis- 
tration was marked by a consciousness to serve 
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the community beyond merely educating its 
youth,” said Dr. Robinson, who graduated in the 
first class to receive a diploma signed by Presi- 
dent Finley. 
Since 1921 
editor of The New York Times. 
than twenty honorary degrees from universities 


Dr. Finley has been associate 
He holds more 
and has been 
decorated by Italy, 
Poland, Finland, Norway, Denmark, Lithuania 


in this country and Canada, 


Japan, France, Serbia, 


and Greece. He has been a guest lecturer at 
the Sorbonne, the University of Edinburgh, 
Harvard University and many other institu- 


tions. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has accepted the invita- 
tion of Washington College, Chestertown, Mary- 
land, to be present on October 21 to attend the 
ceremonies to be held on the occasion of the in- 
stallation of Dr. Gilbert Wileox Mead, who was 
recently elected nineteenth president of the col- 

xe. Governor Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, 
will also be present. Washington College was 
founded one hundred and fifty-one years ago. 
It is the eleventh oldest college in the United 
States and the oldest college in Maryland. 


At the the oceasion of the 


entennial celebration of Haverford College on 


eonvoeation on 


October 6 addresses were made by Presidents 
James Rowland Angell, of Yale University, 
William Mather Lewis, of Lafayette College, 
and William Wistar Comfort, of Haverford 


College. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE celebrated its centennial 
anniversary on October 13 and 14. Among the 
speakers who took part were Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, Lampson professor of English, Yale 
University, who gave the convocation address, 
“Seeing and Hearing.” Other speakers in- 
cluded: Dr. O. J. Campbell, University of Mich- 
igan; Dr. L. C. Bames, vice-president of the 
Baptist Historical Society; Mrs. 
Stella Fisher Burgess, lecturer on Japan; Dr. 
Maynard O. Williams, chief of the foreign staff 
of the National Geographie Society; John 
Seaton, president of Albion College, and Dr. 
Dwight B. Waldo, president of Western State 
Teachers College. 


American 


THE ninety-ninth anniversary of the founding 
of Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts, was 
celebrated on October 14 at the annual Foun- 
Dr. Robert Hillyer, asso- 
ciate professor of English at Harvard Univer- 


der’s Day exercises. 


sity, gave the address. 

PROFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN spoke in Albert 
Hall, London, on October 3 on “Fair Play for 
the Oppressed.” Dr. Einstein sailed for New 
York from Southampton on October 7 to take 
up his work at the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton. 

Proressor Epwarp W. Berry, vice-president 
of the Johns Hopkins University, has returned 
to Baltimore after spending the summer in 
Venezuela. While there he was awarded a gold 
medal by the Venezuelan Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

Senor Don JuAN FRANCISCO DE CARDENAS, 
ambassador of Spain to the United States, de- 
livered an address on “The Importance of the 
Spanish Language to the United States” at the 
opening convocation of the University of Mis- 
sourl. 

Dr. J. M. Gwinn, for the past ten years su- 
perintendent of schools at San Francisco, has 
presented his resignation, which has been ae- 
Dr. 
superintendent of schools at New Orleans for 


cepted by the school board. Gwinn was 
thirteen years prior to his appointment in San 
Francisco in 1923. 
fessor of education and director of the Teachers 
College at Tulane University. Dr. Gwinn be- 


Previously he had been pro- 
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comes eligible to retirement on a pension next 


June. 

Dr. L. H. Dennis, formerly deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction for the 
State of Pennsylvania, has become assistant 
state superintendent of schools for the State of 
Michigan. He will have charge of secondary 
education, in addition to the supervision of 


teacher training and vocational education. 


NANNIE J. Tuomas, of Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, after spending forty-four years in teach- 
ing, retired this summer. Miss Thomas taught 
for thirty-seven years in Latrobe. 

Dr. Hoyr Hopewe.tt Hupson, professor of 
public speaking, has been appointed chairman 
of the department of English at Princeton Uni- 
versity, succeeding Professor Robert Kilburn 
Root, who has been appointed dean of the 
faculty. 

THE new dean of instruction at the State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, is Dr. Charles J. Naegle, who succeeds 
A. D. Wannemaker, retired. Dr. Naegle has 
had experience in public-school administrative 
positions in New York and Pennsylvania in 
addition to his work at East Stroudsburg, 
where he has served successively as director of 
teacher training, director of extension and sur- 
veys and professor of education. 


Dr. JAMES R. Foster, associate professor of 
English, has been elected secretary of the fac- 
ulty of Long Island University, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

ProressorR Henry N. DeWick, of the de- 
partment of psychology at the University of 
North Carolina, has resigned to accept an ap- 
pointment beginning this autumn on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Rochester. 

THREE German scholars have been appointed 
visiting professors at Columbia University. 
They are Paul Tillich, philosophy; Felix Bern- 
stein, mathematics, and Rudolf Schoenheimer, 
biological chemistry. Professor Tillich was 
until recently professor at Frankfort. He had 
previously held professorships at Marburg and 
Dresden. Professor Bernstein had been pro- 
fessor at Gottingen since 1911. In 1917 he 
founded and became director of the Institute of 
Mathematical Statistics at Géttingen. Pro- 
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fessor Bernstein visited America in 1925 and 
again in 1932. Professor Schoenheimer had 
been head of the department of pathological 
chemistry at Freiburg and subsequently during 
1930 and 1931 he was Douglas Smith fellow in 
the department of experimental surgery at the 
University of Chicago. Since February last he 
has been in this country engaged in research 
under the auspices of the Josiah Maey, Jr., 
Foundation. 

VERNON Munror, JR., has been appointed 
personal seeretary and assistant to President 
James B. Conant, of Harvard University, and 
has entered upon his duties in University Hall. 
Mr. Munroe graduated from Harvard with 
honors. During the academic year 1931-32, as 
holder of the Charles Henry Fiske, 3d, Scholar- 
ship, he studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. He entered the Harvard Law School 
last fall. John Wilber Lowes, deputy treasurer 
of Harvard College, has been appointed special 
financial assistant to Dr. Conant. Mr. Lowes, 
who graduated from Harvard College with the 
class of 1919, is the son of John Livingston 
Lowes, Francis Lee Higginson professor of 
English literature at Harvard. 


U. J. (Sport) HerMAnwN has been elected 
president of the Chicago Publie Library Board, 
and his predecessor, Andrew J. Kolar, has been 
elected vice-president. 

GOVERNOR FRANK H. Cooney, of Montana, 
recently appointed the following to serve on 
the State Textbook Commission: A. T. Peter- 
son, superintendent at Billings; E. C. Mul- 
roney, lawyer, Missoula; Glenn G. Eye, super- 
intendent, Miles City. Frank H. Livingston, 
superintendent at Wolf Point, was reappointed. 
Other members of the commission include Miss 
Elizabeth Ireland, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction; William A. Campbell, editor, 
Helena, and Helen Laird, of Butte. 


THE Minnesota Journal of Education reports 
that members of the State Education Associa- 
tion who were called to serve on the governor's 
committee to study means of aiding unemployed 
young people between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-four to reeducation included President 
Lotus D. Coffman, of the University of Minne- 
sota; President Lars W. Boe, St. Olaf College; 
Dean M. E. Haggerty, College of Education of 
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the University of Minnesota; Superintendents 
G. H. Sanberg, Rochester; O. S. Glover, Edina; 
Leonard Young, Duluth; C. R. Reed, Minne- 
apolis; S. O. Hartwell, St. Paul; President 
George A. Selke, St. Cloud Teachers College; 
Misses Daisy Brown, Stillwater, and Elizabeth 
Fish, Miller Vocational High School, Minne- 
apolis. 

Dr. Harry M. MILuEr, Jr., of the department 
of zoology at Washington University (St. Louis), 
who has spent the past year in Europe as a 
special representative of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, has been granted an additional year’s 
leave of absence. Professor Miller has been vis- 
iting the principal European countries, study- 
ing university programs in the natural sciences 
and arranging grants, fellowships, research 
projects and exchanges of students between 
countries. He sueceeded Professor Frank B. 
Hanson, who was recently appointed assistant 
director of the Natural Science Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


LEAVES of absence for all or part of the cur- 
rent academie year have been granted by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to Pro- 
fessor Allyne L. Merrill, secretary of the fac- 
ulty and member of the staff of the department 
of mechanical engineering; Professor Harold 
C. Weber, of the chemical engineering depart- 
ment; Professor Charles H. Porter, of the de- 
partment of business and engineering adminis- 
tration, and Professor Carroll W. Doten, of the 
department of economics. Professor Weber is 
now in Zurich, Switzerland, where he will carry 
on advanced study. Professor Porter, who has 
been granted leave for the second term, expects 
to spend several months in Geneva studying 
European methods of accounting and industrial 
control in connection with the International 
Management Institute. Professor Merrill, who 
has been a member of the institute staff for 
many years, has been granted sabbatical leave 
for the second term. Professor Doten will be 
absent for the entire year. 


Members of the faculty of Simmons College 
who have returned from a year’s leave of ab- 
sence include Professor Ethel Bowman, chair- 
man of the department of psychology, who has 
included Sicily and Malta in her travels; Pro- 
fessor Gertrude C. Bussey, chairman of the de- 
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partment of philosophy, and Professor Annette 
B. Hopkins, chairman of the department of En- 
glish, who have been pursuing research in Lon- 
don and who during their travels visited Sicily 
and the continent; Professor William H. Long- 
ley, chairman of the department of biology, 
who during the second semester was carrying on 
research under the auspices of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, visiting museums and 
libraries in European countries as well as in the 
United States; Miss Ruth C. Child, instructor in 
English and associate head of Vingolf Hall, 
who has spent two years in graduate work at 
the University of Michigan; Miss Mary D. 
Weber, instructor in physies, who has been 
studying at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Ola E. Winslow returned from studies 
in London at the beginning of the second semes- 
ter. 

University oF Texas faculty members who 
have been granted leaves of absence for the fall 
semester are: Dr. G. W. Stocking, professor of 
economies; Dr. C. H. Slover, professor of En- 
glish; Dr. E. T. Mitchell, professor of philoso- 
phy; A. G. Long, adjunct professor of psychol- 
ogy, and C. E. Castaneda, Latin-American li- 
brarian. Resignations which became effective in 
September were: Michael Bradshaw, Jr., in- 
structor in English; Dr. F. M. Stewart, pro- 
fessor of government; H. Grady Chandler, pro- 
fessor of law; Paul W. Newman, instructor in 
business administration; Rosemary Walling, in- 
structor in the art of teaching. 


COLONEL OLIVER J. BOND, who retired in 1931 
as president of the Citadel, South Carolina’s 
military college, died on October 1 in his sixty- 
ninth year. Colonel Bond graduated from the 
Citadel in 1886, took the doctor of philosophy 
degree from Illinois Wesleyan University in 
1895, and became president of the Citadel in 
1908. 


PROFESSOR JAMES V. Harwoop, of the depart- 
ment of economies of John Carroll University, 
died on October 1. He was fifty-seven years 
of age, and had been on the staff since 1921. 
He graduated from Fordham University in 
1901. 


MorGAN FiIsHER VINING, a member of the 
faculty of the University of North Carolina, 
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doing graduate work at Columbia University, 
was killed on October 1 in an automobile acci- 


dent. 


The School Board Journal reports the death 
on August 15 of W. E. Harmon, an eduesator 
and state official in Montana. After many 
years in edueational work at Livingston and 
Bozeman, Mr. Harmon became state superin- 
tendent of publie instruction. With the eom- 
pletion of his second term as state superinten- 
dent he became secretary of state. He retired 


to private life in 1932. 


IN line with the consolidation process at the 
University of North Carolina the School of 
Education this vear has been changed to a de- 
the College of Liberal Arts. Stu- 
dents pursuing courses in education were regis- 


tered this fall in the college. Dr. M. R. Trabue, 


partment u 


on leave last year, has returned and has as- 


sumed his work in the department of education. 


Miss Mason’s school, “The Castle,” which has 
won international recognition, has been closed. 
Miss Cassity E. Mason, who was head of the 
school which she founded forty years ago, died 
on August 24. Among the most influential per- 
sons connected with the school on the advisory 
council are: Herbert Hoover; Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., former Governor General of the Phil- 
ippines; United States Senators Kenneth D. 
McKellar, of Tennessee, and Simeon D. Fess, of 
Ohio; Pat M. Neff, former governor of Texas; 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of New York, and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance. 


THE house and grounds at University Heights 
oceupied by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown during 
the twenty-two years of his active chancellor- 
ship at New York University have been acquired 
by the university and will be used for the En- 
glish department. The building will be named 
the Elmer Ellsworth Brown House for English 
Studies. The property, consisting of 8,400 
square feet bounded by Loring Place, Hall of 
Fame Terrace and Oxford Place, ineludes a 
large Georgian Colonial brick residence. It was 
deeded to the university by the former owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, under gener- 
ous terms. 


Haven Hauu will be the title henceforth of 
the building which housed the School of Law at 
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the University of Michigan since 1863 and which 
is now given over to sociology, history and jour- 
nalism since the Law School was moved. Eras- 
tus Otis Haven was called to the presideney o: 
the university in 1863, the year in which thi 
old law building was completed. Although he 
served only until 1889, he guided the universit; 
through a trying period when rapid growt 
threatened to far outstrip the meager income 
then available. The problem of admitting wo 
men students also came to a head during Presi- 
dent Haven’s time and it was on his reecom- 
mendation, in 1869, that the regents acted to 
admit the first co-educational student in 187( 
The old law building, known to generations ot 
Michigan students, sums up in itself much uni 
versity history and progress. Rebuilt in 1893 
1894, it was again remodelled and greatly ex 
tended to its present form in 1898. The Lavy 
School, which for many years has been cramped 
in the building, is now entirely centralized i: 
the dormitories, library and class room build- 
ings constructed from the gifts of the late Wil- 
liam W. Cook, an alumnus of the university. 


More than seventy-five students had regis 
tered on October 4 in the University in Exile o1 


] 


the New School for Social Research, New York 
City. It is expected that the registration will 
reach 150. Eleven Jewish scholars expressed 
gratification at their reception. They will issue 
their own periodical, beginning in December. 


THE annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association was held in Minneapolis, 
from October 9 to 12. Dr. John A. Ferrell, 
associate director of the International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
president, presided at the first general session. 
He spoke on “America’s Contributions and 
Problems in Public Health.” A dinner on 
the evening of October 9 was in honor of sur- 
viving members of the U. S. Army Yellow 
Fever Commission, who volunteered as subjects 
in the historic investigation of the transmission 
of yellow fever through the bites of mosquitoes. 


MeEpIcAL societies in the Bronx and Queens 
and health officers of the two counties plan to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the first 
production of toxin-antitoxin for the prevention 
of diphtheria on October 24 and 26. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Park, director of the bureau of labora- 
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ries of the Department of Health, a pioneer 
the work of diphtheria prevention, will be 
honored at both gatherings, as will Dr. Béla 
Schick, discoverer of the test by which it is 
ssible to determine whether or not an individ- 

is immune to the disease. Memorials signed 
thousands of immunized children in the two 
The 
esentations at that time will mark the close of 


roughs will be presented to Dr. Park. 


current anti-diphtheria campaign now being 
ndueted by health groups in the Bronx and 
Queens. 
THE Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
this year celebrate the one hundred and 
tenth anniversary of its founding, and will in- 
curate a drive to add 2,000 new names to its 
embership of 8,000. 


includes 


Its program for the eur- 
rent year Sir Herbert 
Samuel, liberal leader in the British House of 


lectures by 
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Commons, Abbe Ernest Dimnet, Freneh phi- 
losopher; Norman Thomas, leader of the Amer- 
ican Socialist William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale University. 


party, and Professor 


APPLICATIONS for the position of superinten- 
dent of Indian Ageney must be on file with the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than November 2, 1933. The 
entrance salaries range from $3,200 to $4,600 a 
year, less a deduction of not to exceed 15 per 
cent. as a measure of economy and a retirement 
deduction of 34 per cent. When quarters, fuel 
and light are furnished, a further deduction of 
$300 to $400 a year is made from the salary. 
Competitors will not be required to report for 
a written but rated on 


their education and experience and on a thesis 


examination, will be 


or published writings. 


DISCUSSION 


WE DO OUR PART 
lr is a regrettable fact that the teaching pro- 
fession can not truthfully say, “We do our 
part.” The 


Recovery Administration makes no 


President’s program under the 
National 
provision for relieving unemployment among 
teachers. It does seem possible that the teachers 
themselves could accomplish this objective vol- 
untarily. 

[t seems unnecessary to argue the desirability 
of restoring the purchasing power to the great 
body of unemployed teachers. It would con- 
tribute to the success of the national objective. 
It would utilize the services of a large number 
of people who have been trained to do special 
types of work and who are, in the main, useless 
in other fields of endeavor. It would shorten 
the hours of work of those now employed. It 
would enable administrators to reduce class size. 
It would increase the opportunity for the study 
of educational problems. In short, it would 
make for better schools. 

There are some notable examples of educa- 
tional institutions that have met their financial 
problems by methods diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of the new deal. In deseribing what 
took place in one institution ScHoot anp So- 
CIETY says: 


This involved the elimination of a considerable 


number of clerical and technical assistants while 
others were put on part-time, given salary reduc- 
tions or leaves of absence without pay. Increased 
teaching loads and reduction of research work were 


the chief results of this action.! 


Another large institution dismissed more than 
two hundred members of its teaching staff. This 
was followed by the announcement that classes 
would be larger, that some courses would be 
eliminated and that other activities would be 
curtailed. Apparently these two cases are typi- 
val of present administrative procedure in 
school systems. 

Why should not edueators cooperate as fully 
with the recovery program as do business men? 
Cooperation in this experiment is a mark of 
loyalty and an essential to its success. In his 


radio speech of July 24 the President said: 


I can not guarantee the success of the nation- 
wide plan, but the people of this country can guar- 
antee its success. 


If all employers will act together to shorten 
hours and raise wages, we can put people back to 
work, 


+ 
There is a difference in the application of the 
NRA principle to business and to the teaching 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, August 5, 1933, p. 171. 
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profession. Increased employment in business 
increases the products of business. Increased 
employment in teaching does not increase the 
measurable money value of the products of edu- 
cation. Moreover, increased employment in 
business increases the amount available for 
wages. This is not true in education. Salaries 
can not now be increased. However, it is pos- 
sible for educators to formulate a code and put 
it into practise for their profession, entirely in 


accord with the national plan for business. In 


the Phi Delta Kappan of June, 1933, the writer 


proposed ; 


That all (such) employers of teachers restore to 
their institutions or school systems a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers to make, with the present staff, a 
number equal to the (above determined) normal. 

That for the purpose of financing the increased 
staff a reduction be made in the salaries of pres- 
ent employees, and all employees, both new and old, 
be placed upon a salary schedule determined by 
such factors as qualifications, experience and (or) 
any other factors which such institution or school 
system considers in fixing the salaries of its teach- 


ing staff.2 


Two additional suggestions are made here: 
First, that, for the present, the salaries of ree- 
ord be those of September, 1930, and that actual 
salaries paid be a per cent. of the recorded 
salary, determined by the amount of the funds 
available for that purpose. This would prevent 
the effect of permanently lowering salaries after 
economic recovery is achieved. Second, that 
the maximum class sizes be fixed for different 
levels and types of instruction and that the 
maximum amount of work done by any teacher 
be fixed for the different levels and types of 
instruction. 

The above are used merely to indicate the 
type of factors that might be considered in pre- 
paring a code for teachers. Does it not seem 
logical that the schools, upon which depends 
the teaching of real patriotism, should show 
enough patriotism and loyalty to work with the 
President against a danger as great as that of 
an invading army? 

Shall “‘we,” the members of the teaching pro- 
fession, “do our part” under the BluesEagle? 


S. H. McGuire 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
2 Phi Delta Kappan, June, 1933, p. 31. 


MIND OR MATTER? CHARACTER 
OR CHAOS? 

FIFTEEN years ago a legion of over four mil- 
lion Americans was in readiness to march upon 
an enemy in war, and to-day a legion of over 
thirty million Americans has marched to the 
schools to war upon the same enemy in peace. 
The march of nations across the centuries pic- 
tures the story of peoples seeking life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness in peaceful or 
bloody war against the impregnated intrusions 
of a minority grasping for power and profit, 
an enemy common to all ages; it depicts scenes, 
not always beautiful, of a painful struggle be- 
tween mind and matter, character and chaos, 
personal piety and pagan profit. 

No teacher should face his elasses in these 
erucial moments unless he has bowed his head 
in thoughtful meditation. His primary objec- 
tive in his teachings will be either the adequate 
direction of the spirit and feelings and character 
of his students or an injection of cold, utili- 
tarian knowledge; to help students learn to live 
in the harmony of spirit and wisdom and truth 
or to make money in the savage conquest for 
power; or to assist his students to a better con- 
trol of their thought-power and themselves or 
to a more efficient control of matter-power or 
horse-power and material gain. 

The sovereignty of spiritual right has always 
been the victor over material might, though the 
struggle has at times been prolonged. We 
teachers should not forget that diplomas and 
degrees have accomplished little in themselves, 
that facts without feeling can not do very much, 
that all the worth-while movements of history 
and all the genuine contributions have come not 
from the cold impact of the knowledge in schol- 
ars’ heads but from the warmful touch and 
spiritual inspiration of the heart. We can de- 
throne or continue to enthrone the registrars, 
or we can enthrone the hearts of our students. 

Edueation three thousand years ago in an- 
cient Egypt had as its objective the acquisition 
of food, shelter and clothing. Millions to-day 
are in grave need of the same primary neces- 
sities of life, but we might have been in better 
circumstances had the peoples of the world not 
gone on a centuries-old hell-bent spree in quest 
of business and excess profits. 

We teachers might well turn to the philoso- 
phies of Socrates, Plato’s “Republic,” or Aris- 
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totle’s “Politieus.” We might well refresh our 
minds with Grecian emphasis on culture and 
discipline, wisdom and truth, the harmony of 
moral and intellectual perfections, the Spartan 
and Athenian subordination of the welfare of 
the individual to the welfare of the many and 
the state. We might well ponder the Roman 
concentration on the practical arts and the utili- 
ties of life. 
devotion to the elements of character, love and 


We might well remember feudal 
religion. And so on, but we must not forget the 
consequences of these philosophies. 

President Roosevelt is facing a situation un- 
equaled in history, and he is making an effort 
But he 
can not sueceed, no matter what economic mea- 


unsurpassed in the ages to conquer it. 


sures he puts into effect or what legal, legisla- 
tive or political efforts he and Congress may 
exert, unless the minds of the people are think- 
ing right, unless their hearts are in the right 
place, unless people will turn to the quest of the 
Holy Grail rather than to the selfish quest of 
unholy gold. 

We teachers can perform no more patriotic 
and worthy service than to cooperate with the 
President by turning to the hearts rather than 
the heads of our students. We must strive to 
seek control over 


encourage our students to 


their individual minds and selves and thought- 
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power rather than matter and horse-power; we 
must spread the gospel of character, intelligence 
rather than literacy, harmony of wisdom and 
truth and morality, from all of which will aecerue 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

We shall have control, either by self or by 
the mass. We shall have either character or 
chaos. We ean either submit to internal control 
of ourselves and enjoy liberty as individuality 
seeks its fair expression, or we can subject our- 
selves to the inevitable external control by 
others and its consequent subjugation of indi- 
viduality and removal of liberty. We must be- 
come socialized but not socialistic. 

We teachers are responsible in a serious mea- 
sure for the mental situation of America. We 
should have acted long before this. But we ean 
not wait any longer. The supreme question is 
essentially mental or spiritual or philosophical; 
it has been goading peoples throughout history, 
and because it has reappeared in different scen- 
ery we should not fear it. 

Mind or matter, character or chaos? We 
must choose and we must act, or we must 
lethargically consign ourselves to a culture no 
farther advanced than mass momentum will 
permit. 

Eumer J. EMIG 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK— 
NOVEMBER 6 TO 12, 1933 

THERE are few educational leaders who be- 
lieve that the present difficulties of the school 
are due wholly to the effects of a temporary 
economic depression. A crisis was in the cards 
long before the breakdown of the American 
financial system dealt to education the cuts and 
slashes which it has received in many vital spots. 
For many years the increasing responsibilities 
of the school have far outdistanced the anti- 
quated tax systems upon which school support 
Enormous increases in attendance, 
the higher cost of all services and the decreased 
value of the dollar, all played a part in bringing 
about the present situation in education. 

It was easy enough to live up to the principle 
of “free education for all the children of all the 


was based. 


people” when only a few children from certain 
classes of the people asked for it. The primitive 
log school, with a teacher who boarded ’round 
in the winter months and worked as a farmhand 
during the summer, was little burden on the 
public treasury. Even as our schools grew to 
inelude larger proportions of the children, no 
one complained about the cost of education. 
We were committed to the principle of equality 
of opportunity, and education was the way to 
achieve it. We urged all children to come to 
school, and even compelled them by law to do 
so up to certain ages. 

They came. Attendance pushed continuously 
into the higher levels of the educational ladder, 
until there are sixty-four times as many children 
in high school now as there were in 1875. The 
cost of education necessarily climbed upward. 
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Many people, before the present depression, 
had commenced to ery, “Education costs too 
much.” No one thinks that the cost of education 
will not increase still further if the trend of the 
last two deeades continues. The American 
people have now to choose whether they will 
continue the policy of educational opportunity 
upon which our democratic nation is based, or 
shall in some way restrict the privilege to a 
favored class. The issue we face is deeper than 
that of tiding the schools over a temporary 
crisis—it is whether or not we shall adopt some 
type of social stratification such as eursed the 
Old World through a thousand years of strug- 
gle toward human right. 

The present crisis encourages those who 
would permit the development of such a caste 
system to speak in a louder voice. The friends 
of the schools are mobilizing their forees in 
reply. They will not see the ideal of free and 
universal education abandoned if they can help 
it. American Education Week is their out- 
standing opportunity. It is not primarily a 
medium of interpretation of the “campaign” 
type, though it may serve that purpose. It 
builds continuously by repetition through the 
years. It is a recurring period of devotion to 
long-established ideals. 

American Education Week, 1933, is partieu- 
larly significant. The theme chosen is, “Meeting 
the Emergency in Edueation.” The program 
built around this theme is keyed to permanent 
values. It comprehends a recovery in education 
that looks forward to continuous progress in 
the realization of the ideal of a fair start in life 
for every child. It endeavors to create those 
appreciations for the services of education 
which make its future certain. 

The topics suggested for day-by-day obser- 
vance follow. They will be adapted to the 


needs of each community. 


Monday, November 6: ‘‘The Increased Respon- 
sibilities of the Schools.’’ 

Tuesday, November 7: ‘‘Financial Support of 
the Schools. ’’ 


Wednesday, November 8: ‘‘What Citizens May 
Do To Protect the Schools.’’ 

Thursday, November 9: ‘‘Home and School Co- 
operation. ’’ 

Friday, November 10: ‘‘The Schools and Recon- 
struction. ’’ 
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Saturday, November 11: ‘‘The Schools and 
Loyalty to the Nation.’’ 
Sunday, November 12: ‘‘Safeguarding Char- 


acter Essentials.’’ 


These topics were chosen with the help of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Eduea- 
tion. The program is sponsored as usual by the 
American Legion, the United States Office o! 
Edueation and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The research laboratories and publica- 
tions divisions of the latter are available for the 
help of every educational leader. The American 
Legion will help in every state. Thousands of 
posts will cooperate in local observances. 

The National Education Association is pre- 
pared to supply individual teachers, schools, 
school systems and entire states with direct and 
helpful material in the development of pro- 
grams and organization of the community for 
effective American Education Week observance. 
Because of mass production, these helps are 
available at lower cost than ever before. 

American Education Week itself is a mass 
movement. It ties together local, state and 
national effort into one great program increas- 
ingly more effective each year. The celebration 
has twelve years of successful experience behind 
it. Ahead is a future of continuous service in 
educational interpretation, closely connected 
with the decision of the American people re- 
garding the permanency of their peculiarly 
American institution—the free public school. 


B. F. 


A RADIO LIBRARY 

In the joint use of old and new tools of edu- 
cation, Iowa State College has recently been 
doing some pioneer work. It was in 1925 that 
the college library began helping in the educa- 
tional program of the radio station, WOI. The 
first common project was the broadcasting of 
reviews of recent boks. Three years later, the 
reading of books over the air was begun; and 
this led up to the establishment of the Radio 
Book Club early in 1930. 

Membership in this club is open to all persons 
within three hundred miles of Ames—a limit 
dictated by the size of a postal zone. Over 
1,200 persons have already made use of this 
service—persons not only in all parts of Iowa, 
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but in ten other states as well. The members 
often have no publie library accessible; about a 
third live on rural mail routes. On the other 
hand, some in large cities—Des Moines, Saint 
Paul, Chicago—are attracted by the convenience 
of the service, and by the possibility of bor- 
rowing, with but little delay, those works of 
which they have heard. 

The library of the club, catalogued in a 
pamphlet which adds a brief comment to each 
title, has 715 items; demand for some books has 
required the purchase of seven or eight copies. 
Occasionally the general library of Iowa State 
College, or the Faculty Book Club, supplies a 
book not on the regular list. 

As a book is bought by the Radio Book Club, 
an announcement, and usually a review, is 
broadeast from Ames; and as, in addition, it is 
mainly books on this list which are read aloud, 
the members rarely come to the works of their 
choice as to total strangers. Of the books of 
fiction which they choose, those telling of the 
pioneers in their own country are favorites— 
“As the Earth Turns” and “A Lantern in Her 
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Hand,” for example. Three of the titles of 
especially popular “true” books will indicate 
other directions of interest—‘Life Begins at 
Forty,” “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,” “Men and 
Machines.” Philosophy and religion are impor- 
tant topics for a good number—witness the re- 
quests for Schweitzer’s “Out of my Life and 
Thought” and Shaw’s “Adventures of the Black 
Girl in her Search for God.” (Is there a causal 
relation between the popularity of the latter 
book and the warning that it is “recommended 
only for those capable of forming their own 
opinions” ?) 

The use made of the Radio Book Club has 
made it self-supporting, even though the aver- 
age cost of a book to the borrower, including 
postage in both is below twenty 
There is every reason to hope for econ- 


directions, 
cents. 
tinued growth of this useful institution; a 
growth which will give well-earned satisfaction 
to its sponsors, Charles H. Brown, of the li- 
brary, and W. I. Griffith, of the radio station. 

EpwarpD S. ALLEN 

Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


ENGLISH LIBRARIANS IN 
CONFERENCE 

THREE generations ago the pioneers of uni- 
versal edueation looked forward with pardon- 
able optimism to a world in which al! could 
read. There is no evidence that they ever im- 
agined a world in which all could—and most 
would—write. Over-production of literature, 

of other commodities, finds society to-day 
none too well organized to cope with it. This is 
no fault of the devoted specialists, who are now 
gathered together at Harrogate for the annual 
meeting of the Library Association. As Dr. 
Hetherington in his inaugural address implied, 
an inherited reverence for books as such, dating 
trom the time when a book might be set in the 
shield of a university as an object as rare and 
precious as the golden crowns that surrounded 
it, has yet to be adapted to the circumstances of 
an age that manufactures books as quickly 
and as mechanically as margarine. It was con- 
ceived in days when each copy of each volume 
was the fruit of long months of cloistered labor 


by a writer who must be at once a scholar, an 


artist and a devotee. It persists when vanloads 
of mixed and transitory trash are shovelled 
weekly into the vaults of the British Museum, 
there to remain (as their custodians well know) 
unread and unreadable, but doomed by law to 
be preserved till the ultimate evanescence of 
wood-pulp shall free posterity from the incubus. 
Littera scripta manet—what was once a promise 
sounds sometimes too like a malediction. 
Happily this obligation to the secular preser- 
vation of the ephemeral does not bind the ma- 
jority of the librarians at Harrogate. Some- 
where in this wilderness of words there is still 
wisdom; and in the present day there is a 
greater technical equipment for its mastery than 
has been bestowed upon any previous genera- 
tion. Upon the librarians rests the twofold re- 
sponsibility of choosing from the mass the books 
that are worth reading, and then of 
them to be read. The first task is formidable 
enough even for those upon whom it falls to 
choose books for such special libraries as were 
the subject of the two opening meetings of the 
conference on Monday. Seamen, as the figures 


sausing 
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quoted prove, are great readers; yet those who 
know their needs would reject all but a hun- 
dredth part of the books which undiseriminating 
donors unload upon them. The hospital libra- 
ries, including those of the mental hospitals, 
find the same difficulty. Incaleulably greater, 
therefore, must be the difficulty of choosing 
from the mass the books that can be recom- 
mended not to any special but to the general 
public. The task is so formidable indeed that it 
can not, in this specialized age, be carried out 
by any single person. It belongs more properly 
to the sphere of corporate activity; the Library 
Association and kindred bodies can do no more 
useful work than by circulating among their 
members the result of a liberal but expert judg- 
ment upon the current literature of the day. 
3ut the second part of the librarian’s respon- 
sibility can be discharged by himself alone. 
Committees, societies and departmentalized crit- 
icism ean not form the taste for the great in lit- 
erature. That rests always upon the librarian. 
The librarian must be a lover of books with 
the power to communicate his love. The posi- 
tive power of persuasion is the first of his 
professional instruments. As Dr. Hetherington 
showed, librarians are bound to supply the 
books of common entertainment; but, as he also 
showed, these happen to be times of extraordi- 
nary demands on the libraries, because reading 
is one of the most obvious resources open to 
large numbers who are unemployed. Dr. Hether- 
ington therefore looks forward to a permanent 
enlargement of the reading public, and that 
being so, it stands to reason that librarianship 
as a profession can not possess too wide a 
knowledge either of men or of books. Happily 
there is every indication that it is growing 
steadily better equipped for its responsibilities. 
The London Times. 


A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

AMERICAN education loses one of its most 
effective and enlightened leaders by the untimely 
death of Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

This distinguished edueator was an earnest 
advocate of the establishment in the Federal 
Government of a Department of Education with 


a Secretary of Education at its head. 
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One of the major recommendations of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education, of 
which Dr. Suzzallo was director of studies, was 
that the Office of Education of the Department 
of the Interior be immediately developed into a 
Department of Education. 

In fact, this office was originally established 
as a department of education in 1867. As 
stated by Congress at that time, it was created 
for the purpose of aiding “the people of the 
United States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems” and of other- 
wise promoting “the cause of education through- 


out the country.” 


UnpeR the plan long advocated by the Hearst 
newspapers and strongly recommended by this 
representative committee of educators, the Sec- 
retary of Education would aid the President, 
Congress and the heads of departments in con- 
sideration of educational problems. He would 
“contribute constructively to development of the 
leadership which American education needs for 
its coordination and intelligent advance.” 

A Department of Edueation devoted to these 
purposes would not deprive the several states of 
their constitutional control of education nor re- 
lieve them from their constitutional obligation 
for its support. 

On the contrary, the control and support of 
education by the several states would get from 
the Federal Government that intellectual assis- 
tance, enlightened guidance and sympathetic 
leadership which only a Department of Educa- 
tion with a secretary of education at its head 
‘an provide. 

It was impossible to win the support of the 
Hoover Administration for anything so pro- 
gressive as a Federal Department of Education 
But President Roosevelt is naturally progressive 
and for that reason it would be logieal for him 
to weleome this progressive idea. 

Moreover, the conditions in respect to educa- 
tion are so deplorable throughout the country 
to-day that the advantages to be derived from 
a Federal Department of Education are par- 
ticularly obvious at this time. 


ne 


More and more of late the people are coming 
to look to the Federal Government for leader- 
ship. A Federal Department of Education 


For 
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would win national support to-day where it 
might have been regarded with suspicion a few 
years ago. 

Let Congress give President Roosevelt au- 
thority to establish in the Federal Government 
a Department of Education, and he, with that 
department, will not only lead education back 
to where it was in this country, but he will 
earry it to a higher point than it has ever 
reat hed before. 
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The urgent necessity of giving to education 
the place in the American system of govern- 
ment which the founders intended it to have 
will be obvious to every thoughtful American 
who considers the desperate plight of education 
to-day and faces the fact that the success of our 
whole system of democratic government depends 
upon that enlightenment of the electorate which 
only edueation ean give—The New York Amer- 


ican. 


REPORTS 


YALE LAW FACULTY MEMBERS IN 
THE SERVICE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


SEVERAL members of the Yale law faculty 
have been ealled upon in recent months to assist 
in the various recovery programs of the govern- 
ment and such has been the difficulty in seeur- 
ing their Charles E. 
Clark, dean of the Yale Law School, is wonder- 
ing whether he should accept the suggestion of 
one of the Washington officials that he transfer 
the school bodily to a government department. 
Meanwhile the student body itself is increasing 


release that Professor 


in numbers, since apparently there is a more 
wide-spread desire than ever to obtain a legal 
This is the report made by Dean 


} 


education. 
Clark in commenting upon the situation which 
contronts his department at the opening of the 
school year. As matters now stand, it is ex- 
pected that all will return shortly after the be- 
ginning of the term with the exception of two 

the younger men who are definitely com- 
mitted to leaves of absence on government ser- 
vice for the year. 

The men for whom leaves have been requested 
are Professor J. Howard Marshall, who is also 
ssistant to the dean of the school, and Mr. A. 
Fortas, of the instructional staff. Professor 
Marshall, who graduated from the Law School 
two years ago with the degree of LL.B., magna 
im laude, was immediately appointed to the 

ulty of the school and to the administrative 
position which he has thereafter held. He was 
interested in the problems connected with the 
regulation of oil production and, with Mr. Nor- 
man L. Meyers, of the same class, later a solici- 
tor for the Federal Trade Commission, spent 
the summer of 1931 in the Oklahoma and Texas 


oil fields. 
graphie article on oil proration which was pub- 
lished in the Yale Law Journal in November, 
1931. 
developments which 
things, the declaration of martial law in the oil 
fields by the governors of Oklahoma and Texas, 
subsequently declared the United 
States Supreme Court, they published a further 
In June, See- 


Together they prepared a mono- 


Two years later and after the important 


involved, among other 


illegal by 


extensive article on the subject. 
retary Ickes, of the Department of the Interior, 
asked them to assist in drafting the oil code and 
thereafter to participate in its administration. 

Last month President Roosevelt wrote to Dean 
Clark, requesting the grant of leave to Pro- 
fessor Marshall on the ground of his indispen- 
sability to the oil regulation program. Mr. 
Marshall has been appointed an assistant solici- 
tor in the Department of the Interior and a spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, and will work not only in the oil 
regulation administration but also in the prep- 
aration of prosecutions for violation of the 
code. During the summer he has been sent to 
Texas several times as representative of the see- 
retary in negotiations with the Texas state offi- 
cials and the oil producers. 

Mr. Fortas, who was to have joined the law 
faculty this fall, was graduated in June with the 
degree LL.B., cum laude, having served last 


year as chairman of the board of editors of the 


Yale Law Journal. Shortly after graduation he 
was appointed to the legal staff of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment under Mr. 


Jerome Frank, the general counsel of the ad- 


Administration 


ministration, who is also research associate on 
the Sterling Foundation in the Yale School of 
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Law. Mr. Fortas has been engaged in the draft- 
ing of eontracts controlling the growing and 
processing of farm products, notably the agree- 
ment controlling the peach canning industry, 
which has taken him to California twice during 
the summer. In requesting leave for him Secre- 
tary Wallace, of the Department of Agriculture, 
telegraphed Dean Clark that he had handled 
highly complicated contracts which would re- 
quire his supervision for a considerable period 
and that farmers and processors interested in 
these agreements were demanding his retention. 

Professors Wesley A. Sturges and Thurman 
W. Arnold, of the law faculty, have also been 
engaged in legal work in connection with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Last 
winter Messrs. Arnold and Sturges drafted a 
proposed plan for farm relief which was 
brought to the attention of the executives of the 
department at that time and created much inter- 
est among economists and those interested in the 
plight of the farmer. During the summer they 
were called in to assist in the recovery program 
and although their services have been requested 
for the year, yet it has been impossible for them 
to remain, and they are expected to return to 
New Haven shortly. Mr. Sturges has been en- 
gaged in the drafting of several of the impor- 
tant agricultural agreements, including those 
involving the packing industry. Mr. Arnold has 
acted as counsel for the department in eases in- 
volving the constitutionality of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, ineluding those involving the 
milk producers of Chicago, at hearings in Wash- 
ington and Chicago and the injunetion suit re- 
cently instituted by the Government in Cali- 
fornia against the violators of the peach canning 
agreement. Federal officials have wired Dean 
Clark that Mr. Arnold’s presence is essential at 
the hearing to be held in the latter action on Oc- 
tober 2, after which he is expected to return to 
New Haven. 

Professor Walton H. Hamilton served by ap- 
pointment of President Roosevelt as a member 
of the Emergency Board, appointed under the 
Railway Labor Act to report its findings eon- 
cerning a dispute between the Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Texas Railway and eertain of its 
employees represented by the national railroad 
The Commission, consisting of three 


unions. 
persons, held hearings during August at Green- 
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ville, Texas, and on August 26, 1933, rendered 
its report sustaining the claims of the em- 
ployees. 

Several other members of the faculty have 
been acting as consultants from time to time on 
various features of the government program 
without formal appointment. They will, it is 
expected, be called upon in like capacity at 
various times during the coming year. 

The pressure upon the faculty for govern- 
ment service has been especially serious at the 
present time because of the increase in numbers 
of the students, and the serious illness during 
the summer of Professor William R. Vance, 
distinguished member of the law faculty. Pro- 
fessor Vance has suffered from the effects of an 
operation but is now convalescing and should 
return to the school shortly. There has been a 
substantial increase in the number of applica- 
tions for the school, with about a twenty per 
cent. increase in those filing formal applications 
and a like number more who attempted to apply 
after the first year class had been filled. The 
Yale Corporation voted last spring to increase 
the number of the first year class from 100 to 120 
and this inerease, coupled with those who have 
registered for the Yale-Harvard joint law-busi- 
ness course, will probably bring the entering 
class to about 135, which is one third of the 
number of applicants. Due to accretions to the 
other classes the school this year will probably 
number approximately 340 students instead of 
the 304 registered at the opening a year ago. 

In commenting upon the appeals for govern- 
ment service, Dean Clark stated that he felt it 
the duty of university men to assist the recovery 
program so far as possible. One did not need 
to subseribe necessarily to a belief in the wisdom 
of all the details of this program to feel that 
its success was vitally important to all and co- 
operation an obligation, he added. Hence the 
requests of the government for assistance frou 
members of the staff must be acceded to so tar 
as possible. Appointments to fill the vacancies 
will be announced shortly. 

Among graduates of the Yale Law School 
holding high positions at Washington are: At 
torney General Homer S. Cummings, ’93 L.; 
Comptroller of the Currency James F. T. 
O’Connor, 09 L., and Assistant Secretary 0! 
the Treasury Thomas Hewes, ’12 L. 
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FOREIGN LECTURERS TO VISIT 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


ProFESSOR STEPHEN P. DvuaaGan, director of 

Institute of International Education, has 
nounced that eleven European scholars would 
institutions during the 
The bringing to this 


ecture at American 
ming academic year. 
intry of distinguished scholars, statesmen, 
publicists and men of affairs represents one 
thod used by the institute in promoting in- 
tional understanding through education. 
During the past five years the institute has 
de complete arrangements for the appear- 
of 86 foreign lecturers before American 
titutions. They have given a total of 1,335 
tures at 503 institutions including colleges, 
iniversities, private schools, museums, forums 
nd international conferences. The following 
en will lecture under the auspices of the insti- 
» during the next few months: 


\rnold J. Toynbee, director of studies, Royal 
stitute of International Affairs, London. Pro- 
ssor Toynbee is research professor of interna- 
nal history at the University of London; he con- 
lucted a round table at the Institute of Politics 

t Williamstown in 1932, 

Herbert von Beckerath, professor of political 
science, University of Bonn, Germany. In addition 
to his position at Bonn, Professor von Beckerath 

tured in the United States in 1926 and was also 

t the Institute of Politics at Williamstown in the 

mmer of 1932. 

Luigi Villari, formerly a member of the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, has been attached 

various departments of the Italian Foreign 
fice, and during the war was liaison officer with 
Allied armies in Macedonia. Dr. Villari has 
ntributed articles to several of the leading re- 
views in Italy and Great Britain, as well as to the 
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Encyclopedia Italiana and the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 

Hans Kohn, of the Workmen’s Seminary, Jeru- 
salem, and expert on the problems of nationalism. 
During the major portion of the war, Dr. Kohn 
was a prisoner of war in eastern Siberia, and has 
traveled extensively in Europe and Asia. Three of 
his books have been translated into English. Dr. 
Kohn will give a course of lectures at the New 
School for Social Research during October. 

Auguste V. Desclos, assistant director, Office 
National des Universités Frangaises. For several 
years Monsieur Desclos has been in charge of edu- 
cational exchanges of teachers and students be- 
tween England and France. He has lectured pre- 
viously in the United States and in addition to 
being an educator, is a connoisseur of French Art. 

Paul L. Dengler, director of the Austro-American 
Institute of Education. A leader in the Austrian 
progressive education movement and former visit- 
ing Carnegie professor in the United States. 
secretary of the 
Dr. Lange has 


Christian L. Inter- 
Parliamentary Union at Geneva. 
been delegate from Norway to all assemblies of 
the League of Nations since 1920, also delegate 
from Norway to the Disarmament Conference. 

Alfred E. Zimmern, former assistant director in 
Paris of the League of Nations’ Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation and at present professor of 
international relations at Oxford University. 

Hugh Dalton, economist and reader at the Lon- 
don School of Economics. Mr. Dalton was a mem- 
ber of parliament from 1924 to 1931 and under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs under the 
Right Hon. Arthur Henderson from 1929 to 1931. 

Albert Mansbridge, founder and president of the 
World Association for Adult Education. Dr. 
Mansbridge is author of ‘‘An Adventure in Work- 
ing Class Education’’ and other important works. 

Camillo von Klenze, professor of German-Ameri- 
can cultural relations and the history of American 
literature, University of Munich. He has recently 
organized the ‘‘Junior Year Abroad’’ in Munich, 
open to American students. 


sange, 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN ANALYSIS OF UNDERGRADUATE 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY 
MATHEMATICIANS 


THIs note gives the main results of a study 
of the schools in which the present members of 
the American Mathematical Society received 
The membership 


+ 


their undergraduate training. 


of the society includes the names of practically 
all persons who can be regarded as constituting 
the mathematicians of the country. The num- 
ber of withdrawals during the past few years 
has been larger than usual. The study, how- 
ever, was based on the membership list pub- 
lished in October, 1930, and the supplement 
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that appeared in September, 1931. Effects of 
withdrawal from membership should therefore 
not be abnormally large. 

A person who pursues the study of mathe- 
maties seriously has usually formed the inten- 
tion by the time he has completed his under- 
graduate work. He may have entered college 
with such a purpose, or he may have formed it 
while there. The investigation should there- 
fore reveal some information as to those univer- 
sities and colleges which have been especially 
suecessful in either stimulating or creating the 
desire to study and teach mathematies of ad- 
vanced character. 

The educational institutions attended were ob- 
tained from the fourth edition of “American 
Men of Science,” the last edition having not ap- 
peared at the time most of the work was done. 
Many of the younger persons were not included 
in that volume. A list of such names was sent 
to the office of the secretary of the society, and 
the information was obtained from the applica- 
tion blanks of the individuals concerned. In the 
ease of graduates of the larger schools, where an 
analysis by periods was desired, it was necessary 
to send lists of names to the registrars of the 
institutions in order to obtain the years of 
graduation. The recently appearing edition of 
“American Men of Science” has furnished some 
information. Foreign members of the society 
and those engaged in business or connected with 
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industry are not included in the study. Infor- 
mation was not at hand coneerning enrolments 
in the several Canadian institutions that ap- 
peared. The group studied consists therefore 
of teachers who received their undergraduate 
degree from a college or university of the 
United States. A few of the persons are teach- 
ers in whole or in part of physies or some other 
subject closely related to mathematies. 

A difficulty arises in attempting to connect 
the number of mathematicians produced and the 
size of the school. In the ease of a large uni- 
versity with professional schools, it is not the 
size of the institution, but the size of the college 
of arts and sciences that is considered, for from 
this division of the institution most of the 
mathematicians it produces will come. On the 
other hand, certain schools of technology, with 
a small or no formal division of arts and sci- 
ences are conspicuous for the number of mathe- 
maticians produced. It is difficult to assign a 
size to such schools so as to make a just com- 
parison with either a small liberal arts college 
or a university with a liberal arts division. On 
this account they are grouped separately. 

The schools were divided into classes accord- 
ing to the enrolment in arts and sciences for 
1927-28, as given in the Biennial Survey of 
Education for 1927-28 of the U. S. Department 
of Interior, Office of Education. The following 
table gives pertinent numbers and averages. 


TABLE I 











‘ : Number of schools 
Enrolment in arts 


and sciences 


Number of Average num- 
a 8 Average per 








Represented Actual 

— 200 “ 14 162 
201— 300 3 94 
301— 400 28 82 
401-— 500 30 62 
501— 750 51 75 
751-1000 27 34 
1001-1500 21 34 
1501-2000 20 20 
2001-2500 6 9 
2501-3000 5 5 
3001-4000 7 7 
4001-5000 1 1 
5001-6000 4 4 
6001- 4 4 


mathema- ber of mathe- henmiad 
ticians maticians 
o0l0lt(“‘i‘«CK:”S” 12 
55 59 24 
55 .67 19 
82 1.32 29 
165 2.20 39 
99 2.91 33 
88 2.59 21 
162 8.10 46 
47 5.22 23 
73 14.6 3 
141 20.0 O7 
19 19.0 42 
83 20.8 38 
90 
1179 
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The number of schools represented is the num- 
ber of schools in each class from which mathe- 
The actual number 
the number of such schools listed in the bien- 


1s th 


maticians had graduated. 
nial survey. The latter number is used to com- 
pute the average number of mathematicians 
graduated. The average per hundred is found 
by dividing the average by the class number of 
the enrolment group expressed in hundreds. 
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in size. It is most pronounced in the case of 
the larger schools. It is in such eases that an 
average enrolment figure would likely be rela- 
tively much smaller than the 1927-28 figure. 
Thus increase in the average per hundred would 
It 
can be concluded, then, that the schools with 


be most pronounced for the larger schools. 


medium or large enrolments have been the most 
effective as regards the question considered. 


TABLE II 


Enrolment 


200 
300 
400 


Haverford (263)-6; Clark 
Kalamazoo (391)-7; Lehigh 


Woodstock (Md.) (144)—-4. 


Outstanding schools 


(236)-4; Randolph-Macon (Men) (263)-4. 
(394)-5; Marietta (395)-4; Bryn Mawr (387)-3; 


3ethany (W. Va.) (331)-3. 


500 


Johns Hopkins (424)-14; Georgia (469)-7; 


Gettysburg (469)-7; Muhlenberg 


(470)-5; Baker (482)-5. 


750 


Connecticut Wesleyan (604)-12; 


Rochester (719)-10; Dickinson (574)-9; 


Arkansas (685)-7; Maine (550)-6; South Dakota (737)-6. 


1000 Amherst (761)-12; 
Vanderbilt (885)-6; 
(871)-5. 


1001— 1509 North Carolina (1059)-14; 


Lafayette (778)-10; Tufts (968)-8; Colgate 
Albion (771)-6; 


(910)-7; 


Mt. Holyoke (988)-5; Denison 


Virginia (1015)-9; Cincinnati (1049)-8; Goucher 


(1060)-7; Oberlin (1342)-6; Kentucky (1097)-6. 


1501— 2000 Cornell (1893)-30; Brown 

(1734)-14; Wellesley ( 
2001- 2500 
2501-— 3000 
3001-— 4000 
4001— 5000 
5001- 6000 
6000-12124 


Technical schools 


Illinois (4121)-19. 


Mass. Inst. Tech. (168)-15 


(1614)-27; Missouri (1922)-19; 
552)-12; Syracuse (1850)-9. 


Pennsylvania 


1 


VV0e 


Columbia (2114)-24; Princeton (2124)-9; Dartmouth (2191)-8. 
Indiana (2560)-37; Ohio State (2544)-14. 
Harvard (3250)-66; Yale (é 


3175)-27; Texas (4000)-21. 


Michigan (5180)-33; Wisconsin (5388)-23; Minnesota (5026)-19. 
California (10179)-33; Chicago (6198)-34. 


; Calif. Inst. Tech. (147)-4; Stevens Inst. Tech. 


(0)-4; Brooklyn Polytech. (0)-4. 








Twelve technical schools occur in connection 
with 44 mathematicians. The enrolment in arts 
and seiences or in general science ranges from 
0 to 168 in these schools. 

A question of interest is whether the small 
or the large school is relatively the most effee- 
tive in arousing interest to pursue mathematical 
study. The last column in the table gives some 
The numbers there, 
however, do not have a great degree of trust- 
Obviously, the enrolments assigned 
schools should be a fair indication of their en- 
rolments over the entire period. The enrolment 
in 1927-28 does not in general have such a prop- 
erty. The last decade witnessed a great increase 


indication as to an answer. 


worthiness. 


In Table II there is given for each enrolment 
elass the schools that are outstanding for the 
number of mathematicians produced. The fig- 
ure in parentheses is the enrolment in arts and 
sciences for the year 1927-28; the figure follow- 
ing the dash is the number of mathematicians 
produced. 

A distribution into periods was made in cases 
where the total number of mathematicians was 
10 or greater. 
as to dates of graduation was secured by send- 
ing lists of names to registrars. There are five 
schools in which the date for a single person was 
not ascertained. Such cases are shown by an- 
nexing an asterisk to the total in the table. 


In some instances information 
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TABLE III 





Year of graduation 








School QS eee — Total 
1899 1900-1909 1910-1919 1920-1931 

Amherst 3 x 2 5 12 
Brown 3 + 8 12 27 
California 4 5 8 16 33 
Chicago 3 9 11 11 34 
C. City of N. Y. 4 4 7 1 16 
Columbia 5 2 5 12 24 
Cornell D 8 8 8 30* 
Harvard 13 17 15 21 66 
Illinois 3 4 8 4 19 
Indiana 5 19 9 4 37 
Johns Hopkins 6 2 1 4 14* 
Kansas 2 3 3 1 10* 
Lafayette 3 + 2 1 10 
Mass. I. T. 8 1 2 4 15 
Michigan 15 11 2 5 33 
Minnesota 4 5 5 5 19 
Missouri 1 6 5 4 19 
North Carolina 2 2 3 6 14* 
Ohio State 6 ] 1 6 14 
Pennsylvania } 1 3 7 14 
Rochester 2 1 1 6 10 
Texas 5 4 l 11 21 
Wellesley 6 2 4 0 12 
Wesleyan (Conn.) 5 5 0 2 12 
Wisconsin 5 3 7 8 23 
Yale 13 9 3 1 27 
137 134 163 565 


It is seen that Harvard University oceupies 
a distinetive position. Not only is its total, 66, 
almost double that of any other school, but also 
there is a distinct uniformity of distribution 
over different periods. As seconds, Indiana, 
California, Chicago and Michigan, are virtually 
together. Of these schools, Chicago alone has 
maintained a striking consistency over the dif- 
ferent ten-year intervals since 1900. 

The 565 persons from the 26 schools in Table 
III form almost half of the total of 1,223 names 
involved in the study and representing 251 in- 
stitutions. 

The year 1927-28, which was used for classi- 
fying schools as to enrolments, was quite arbi- 
If anything resembling a cor- 
relation were to up, it clear that 
average enrolments for different years suitably 
The relative sizes of 
result of 


trarily selected. 


be set is 


selected should be used. 
schools have greatly changed as a 


124 





recent growths. Thus, for the 26 schools in 
Table III, enrolments for 1907-08 show Indiana 
first with 2,470, and Harvard second with 2,277. 
In 1927-28 Indiana had dropped to twelfth and 
Harvard to ninth place. A more exhaustive 
study would also take account of those persons 
who, through resignation, lapse of membership 
or death, no longer appear on the roll of the 
society. It is hoped, however, that the less 
ambitious study here given may have some 
interest. 

K. P. WituiAMs 

ELIZABETH RUTHERFORD 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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